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SHADOWS. 


All along life’s pathway, 
E’en till we reach the goal, 
Are shadows now and then— 
Shadows to cloud the soul. 
Canst bless the hand that covers? 
Canst recognize His will? 
Oh, rest upon His mercy, 
And hear the—‘‘Peace, be still’’! 


No rose but has its thorn, 
No joy without a sorrow; 
The sunlight of to-day 
May bring a cloud to-morrow. 
Our purest, dearest friend 
May cherish deepest sin; 
The happiest life, in silence, 
Cry out, ‘‘It might have been.” 


All these shadows lengthen, darken, 
While we turn away from Him; 

And alluring, worldly phautoms, 
Pleasures of sense and sin, 

Lead not in the ‘‘narrow way,” 
To our Great Ideal. 

Here, Lord, take this cloud away, 
For only soul is real. 


Always an outstretched arm, 
Over the troubled wave— 
Always a ‘‘still, small voice,”’ 
With potent arm to save; 
Always an answered prayer 
To such as will believe; 

Always a special blessing 


To such as can receive. s. C. B. 


WALKS ABOUT NIIGATA. 


BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY. 


(Concluded.j 


Fires are doing an important work 
in Japan in sweeping away the old 
and in making way for the new order 
ofthings. Since that great conflagra- 
tion the streets have been broadened, 
and the new structures, by their size 
and solidity, plainly indicate the 
great changes which have taken 
place inthe minds of the Japanese. 
Some of the Government buildings 
stand in the center of spacious, well- 
kept grounds, with shrubbery and 
flowers, and bordered by neat fences; 
although constructed of wood they 
are painted, and, in regard to size 
and style of architecture, the nation 
may feel justly proud of many of 
them. Wisely and well has the Gov- 
ernment expended money during the 
last few years; not as in the past, in 
rearing immense temples and castles, 
in triumphal processions, and by thus 
doing taxing still more heavily an 
over-burdened, impoverished people, 
but in making good roads through- 
out the Empire, building bridges and 
railroads, extending telegraph lines, 
buying merchant vessels, and in es- 
tablishing schools. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted there has 
been a vast outlay in the way of en- 
larging the army and navy. These 
expensive luxuries are a great drain 
on the financial life of the nation. 
Gakko Cho, or, as we would say, 
College Place, is a perfect nest of 
fine, large schools, such as a medical, 
normal, and various other schools, 
each surrounded by pleasant grounds. 
A handsome bank is one of the most 
noticeable features of the city; being 
of granite and plaster, it has a more 
substantial look than any building I 
have yet seen in Japan, aside from 
the temples. A flight of stone steps 
lead tothe main entrance. The fine 
grounds are inclosed by an iron 
fence ona granite base, with an im- 
posing gateway, flanked on either 
side by a stone tower. The facing of 
the canal in front is also of granite. 

Walk number two was to the pub- 
lic park and pleasure grounds of the 
city. We began with those in our 
immediate neighborhood. In _ the 
evening we had seen the rows of gay 
lanterns illuminating the grounds, 
had heard the voice of the singing 
girl and the twanging of the samisen, 
so we wished to see some of these 
breathing-places of the city. There 
is no fee for admission, but each one 
is expected to leave a few sen at one 
of the tea-houses at the entrance on 
leaving the place. Entering the 
pretty gateway, and passing by a 
row of these houses on either side, 
we followed a narrow path which, in 
an irregular, zig-zag way, began to 
climb the hill. Here we passed a 
rockery with flowering vines cling- 
ing to it, then a group of dwarfed 
and distorted trees; again, a turn 
would bring us to a mineature lake, 
in which gold fish were playing, and 
whose banks were bordered with a 
dense growth of many-colored iris. 
Other walks, radiating from the main 
one, brought us to bowers of ease 1n the 
shape of small refreshment houses, 
consisting of one matted room in 
which tea, brought from bleow, was 
served. Families of storks, playful, 
but ungainly, disported themselves 
behind a light bamboo fence, while a 
similar inclosure confined some gor- 
geous peacocks. Everything had a 
dainty, compact look, but this minute 
prettiness in which the Japanese de- 
light is unsatisfactory to Western 
eyes accustomed to sweeps of lawn 
“and grand trees. The next garden 
bore a strong resemblance to the first 
one. On the brow of the hill was 
a low, broad building, with open 


dancing enter- 
sides, where nightly da take place. | 


tainments and feasting 


From this hill we could see the great 


roofs of the prison, with smaller 
houses connected with it, surrounded 
by a high wooden fence. The pris- 
oners, weariug brick-colored cotton 
clothes, and chains around wrists 
and ankles, can be seen at work ev- 
ery day on the streets, a long-sword- 
ed policeman standing guard. They 
usually have a well-cared-for, com- 
fortable look, and often can be seen 
talking and laughing. The park was 
originally a temple ground, so we 
entered it under a torii. A Shintoo 
temple still remains, although dilapi- 
dated in appearance, and looking 
very much out of place in its chang- 
ed surroundings. Unlike Buddhist 
temples, there were no idols,but, gaz- 
ing through the open front, we could 
see the ball, mirror and sword, em- 
blems of Shintooism. At the door 
many people were worshiping, and 
even little children were trying to 
pull the great straw rope suspended 
from the ceiling in order to ring a 
bell and attract the attention of the 
gods. It is very sad to see these 
little ones kneeling and clapping 


their hands, following in the steps 


of their parents. In the arrangement 
of the grounds Japanese taste, as 
evinced by stone lanterns, high-arch- 
ed bridges and dwarfed trees, pre- 
vails; yet there were touches here and 
there that suggested contact with 
Western thought. In one place a 
tea house, on a high grassy slope, 
seemed so artistic in its simple 
beauty and symmetrical proportions 
that we wished we could transport it 
bodily across the sea and place it in 
some home park. Winding paths 
led toa lotus lake and a glen filled 
with the purple bloom of the iris. 
From a hill we could overlook the 
Shinano, its schooners and junks, 
with square, shirred sails, passing 
lazily by. Everything seems calm 
and slow with these placid Asiatics. 
The people seem to enjoy this broad, 
breezy place, which is free to all, and 
so did we; but thé truth is, we judge 
everything by a foreign standard. 
At this time the general effect was 
considerably marred by a number 
of small temporary buildings, erected 
on account of an approaching cele- 
bration, the O Ma’surt, the greatest 
one of the many held annually in 
this part of the country. Leaving 
the park by an upper entrance, we 
passed on through a large new gate- 
way, on one of the stone posts of 
which hung the following notice: 
‘*No horse and carriage are to bring 
inside here.” The Governor of the 
ke» (province) keeps a horse, and the 
‘‘oldest inhabitants” say they think 
they have seen another in the city, 
so there does not seem to be a stern 
necessity for this placard. 

Our favorite walk is to the sand- 
hills. To these we often go at sun- 
set, when sea and sky are aglow with 
purple and gold, and a tender mist 
hangs over the distant mountains. 
The Island of Sado, noted for its ex- 
tensive gold mines, rises high and 
green against the clear sky, and even 
the grey city below seems touched 
by the evening splendor. On the 
lower ridge is a fine growth of pine 
trees, the home of crows innumerable; 
the number is remarkable, even in 
this land ofcrows. In the morning a 
great whirring of wings, discordant 
cries, and a black cloud of these 
birds flying over the city, tell that 
they are off on a foraging expedition, 
no one knows whither. In the early 
evening by the same token their re- 
turn is proclaimed. They seem to 
move in organized companies, and 
almost in military style. A ‘‘many- 
wintered crow” at the head of each 
battalion ‘‘leads the clanging rookery 
home.” In appearance they resemble 
the raven more than the common 
crow. They arenot an unmitigated 
nuisance,as they are good scavengers; 
but still there is such an army of 
them, the question often arises, On 
what do they subsist? It is a well- 
known fact, however, that they are 
cannibalistic in their tendencies, the 
sick and feeble ones being devoured 
by the strong. A shady path under 
the pines leads to a neglected foreign 
| graveyard where afew persons of dif- 
ferent nationalities have found a last 
resting-place in alien soil. Beyond 
this lies a soldier’s cemetery, where 
rows of graves are marked by wooden 
crosses. A wooden wand, with nar- 
row strips of white paper depending 
from it (a Shintoo symbol of deity) 
is placed at the foot of each grave. 
We often meet men and women com- 
ing down the hill wearing a sort of 
straw saddle on their backs, on which 
rest huge cubes of ice, or hard snow, 
made fast by ropes. Even when the 
sun is shining with tropical heat it 
would seem as if the cold mass were 
enough to congeal their blood. One 
day we visited their base of supplies. 
Great pits are dug in the sand, and 
snow, of which quantities fall in Nii- 
gata in the winter, is packed firmly in 
these and covered with straw and 
earth. By this means ice is very 

lentiful, and cries of koti (ice) are 


eard on all sides as it is carried 


through the streets for sale. Above 
and beyond the pine grove lie, in all 
kinds of irregular shapes, other hills 
of shifting sand. These are quite 
bare, and often change their form 
with the violence of the winter winds. 
From these we can trace the course 
of the Shinano, as it flows by the 
city until it loses itself in the great 
sea, and can discern the distant 
sails of incoming steamers. In Nii- 
gata the women work very hard, 
doing more drudgery than I have 
observed elsewhere. They labor in 
the fields, work side by side with men 
in the streets in breaking stones and 
buildiug bridges, scull boats loaded 
with cucumbers to market, and,in a 
few instances, I saw them draw jin- 
rikishas. One day I watched a party 
of them unloading a junk at the 
wharf. Bending double beneath 
their heavy burdens they walked 
quite a distance to the freight house, 
yet they seemed cheerful, laughing 
and chatting as they passed along. 
If, by chance, one jostled against an- 
other, she invariably said, ‘‘Gomen 
nasare” (excuse me). It is very 
pleasant to be among a people where 
uniform amiability and courtesy are 
the rule. Even the coolies bow po- 
litely to each other on meeting, and 
say ‘‘arigato” (thank you) for the 
slightest favor; yet tbe whole pro- 
vince seems to be sunk in Buddhism 
and immorality, and the work of the 
missionary here is a slowand dis- 
couraging one. Still, in this large 
city, if thereare not ‘‘much people” 
who have been converted from idola- 
try, there is, at least, an earnest 
band of believers who are doing good 
work for the Master. Their services are 
characterized by deep reverence and 
devout attention. At one meeting, 
which was for the examination of 
candidates for admission to their 
number, I was struck by the many 
and searching questions addressed to 
them. They are evidently bent upon 
building up a pure church rather than 
a large one. 

And now the vital question of 
the hour isg how to get away from 
this pleasant city where I have been 
so hospitably entertained. The clerk 
from the steamer’s office calls, and 
reports ‘‘a ship to leave to-morrow.” 
The next day we are notified she is 
delayed indefinitely, and are told, 
‘After all, she is very small; a larger 
one is due in a day or two.” After 
vseeral days of waiting the following 
telegram is received: ‘‘A large steamer 
leaves Niigata to-morrow.” The next 
day a second telegram contradicts the 
first; so it is, always mio nichi (to-mor- 
row),and the steamer, like to-morrow, 
does not come. 


HOME SEMINARY, SAN JOSE. 


The term of school at the Home 
Seminary in San Jose _ closed 
on Friday last with attractive 
and appropriate exercises. Mrs. 
Castleman had provided a _ luxu- 
riant dinner for the pupils and invit- 
ed guests, after the enjoyment of 
which the company assembled in a 
highly decorated class room and list- 
ened to music and recitations by the 
pupils. This was followed by an 
address from Rev. H. C. Minton, who 
highly commended the teachers and 
pupils for the work accomplished, and 
dwelt largely upon the cheerful and 
homelike aspects of the school. He 
felt that the institution was rightly 
named the ‘‘Home Seminary” from 
its happy combination of domestic 
with intellectual privileges. 


The cldss mottoes were presented 
by Rev. C. W. Hill. Beginning with 
the youngest class who had chosen 
‘‘Be” for their motto, he reminded 
them that it was the word which God 
had chosen to represent his perfec- 
tion, as Jehovah is from the Hebrew 
verb ‘‘to be.” Its meaning, when 
applied to them, must be determined 
by themselvesin the future. He next 
addressed the ‘‘L” class, whose motto 
was ‘‘Labor, then Laurels.” The at- 


tention of the class was called to the | 8 


joy and triumph which attend hard 
work. The next was the ‘‘W” class 
—‘*Work, Waitand Win.” In pre- 
senting these he reminded them that 
itis a great thing to know how to 
work, and it is a great thing to know 
how to wait, but it isa greater thing 
to know how to work and wait. Both 
are essential if one is to win. The 
most advanced class in the school had 
chosen the ‘‘spiral.” It is the em- 
blem of good scholarship, which, 
with each revolving year, brings the 
pupil to a higher plane. Affer re- 
ceiving their class badges, the pupils 
presented Miss Castleman, the Prin- 
cipal, with the volumes of ‘‘The Bea- 
con Lights of History,” in token of 
affectionate regard. 


The French Government has re- 
cently presented to the National Mu- 
seum at Washington a dozen pieces 
of pottery and tapestry, the value of 
which is over $3,000. The most cost- 
ly of these are a Sevres vase valued 


at the place of manufacture at $500, 
and a Gobelin rug valued at $1,500. | 


LETTER FROM SANTA BARBARA--III, 


[Eprrors Pactric: Your correspond- 
ent was interviewed a few days 
since by the editor of one of the pa- 
pers of this place as to the informa- 
tion which he had lately received 
from Count de Lesseps of the progress 
being made with the Panama Canal. | 
Having given him the following 
items of news, I send it to you, think- 
ing it may interest your readers to 
know the present status of that en- 
terprise.—A. A.| 

PANAMA CANAL. 


‘‘Taking into consideration the ac- 
tual situation of the inter-oceanic ca- 
nal during the past year, we recall 
the difficulties surmounting the work 
already finished, and our stockhold- 
ers are pleased with the success of the 
issuance of the new stock, and the 
rapidity and simplicity with which 
the assessment has been paid. 

‘*This has made the enterprise of the 
Panama Canal pass from a period of 
reasoning to a period of known facts. 
In fact, the problem which, at first, 
was complicated has become one of 
child-like simplicity. Before the last 
meeting, the problem was a triple 
one: (1) 1s the canal feasible? (2) 
When will it be finished? (3) How 
much will it bring in? Of thesethree 
parts of the grand problem the third 
only had a solution. 


‘*It is known since the Congress of 
1879 that the traffic ready to pass 
through the canal when opened will be 
over seven anda half millions of tons, 
and that, in consequence, the mini- 
mum receipt 112 millions of francs 
(100 million in round numbers, to al- 
low a large margin for all the possi- 
ble and annual charges and expenses) 
was before, certainly, all assured to 
the capital invested. The two other 
parts of the problem, up to the pres- 
ent, half unsolved and rather vague, 
have now acquired solution as clear 
and simple as the third. It is now 
kuown that the canal is feasible 
There requires to be moved 100 
million meters of earth each month of 
1886, 200 millions in 1887, 300 mill- 
ions in 1888, in order that all may be 
finished in 1889. But let us say those 
atthe head of the enterprise don’t 
keep the promise made, suppose 
something should be lacking of the 
monthly amount of work fixed. 
First, we remark, for this year al- 
ready nothing has been wanting to 
this average, and that, if anything 
should be lacking to the average of 
1888, there will be simply a delay 
proportionate to what is lacking—a 
delay that would cost no more than 
the interest of the invested capital. 
Since the workers are paid by the cu- 
bic meter, and are not paid till the 
cubic meter is finished, probably the 
cost is not subordinate to the dura- 
tion of the execution, but only limit- 
ed by the interest of the sums invest- 
ed. Evidently, this is something, 
but is of little consequence to the 
whole matter. This will make the 
canal cost 30 to 40 million frances 
more, but these 30 or 40 millions will 
have been cashed by the stockholders 
themselves in the shape of interest. 

‘*We arrive, logically, at this ¢en- 
clusion, that we are now far from‘! 
period of doubts, agitations and false 
information. We facea feasible ca- 
nal, a work intrusted to contract- 
ors, a known, decided and annual- 
ly increasing traffic. All these con- 
siderations justify the resistance of- 
fered by the stock- and bondholders 
of Panama stock to the skillful ma- 
neuvres directed against their in- 
trinsic value. They increase the 
number of their shares slowly, and 
strengthen that perseverence of 
which the canal history offers us the 
most beautiful and successful exam- 
ple. 

‘*I give you the work now being ac- 
complished: The cubic meters in Sep- 
tember, taken out, was 989,000, 
which was 88,000 more than in Au- 
gust, and 120,000 more than in July, 
iving a mean monthly average for 
1886 of 1,026,313 cubic meters. Total 
amount this year since January Ist, 
9,236,822 meters. Monthly average 
promised, 9,000,000; surplus, 236,- 
822, a sort. of reserve for the last 
quarter of 1886, October and Novem- 
ber being the height of the seasons, 
November above all. This surplus 
will equalize and counterbalance any 
diminution resulting from prolonged 
rains or inclement weather, of the 
often swollen streams, running with 
violent intensity or prolonged be- 
yond the habitual time. We hope 
that, spite of bad seasons, the work 
accomplished will not only reach, 
but pass, the estimated twelve mill- 
ion meters. 


**To those who like comparisons, we 
state that the Panama enterprise is 
exactly, as regar.is finance and work, 
in the same situation in which the 
Suez canal was in 1866, three years 
before its inauguration, with this 
difference, that the timid capitalist 
who gave way to pessimistic specula- 
tions will not be twice caught in the 
same snare. 


‘‘This simple experience explains 
the steady rise and the continual 
investmentin both bonds and stocks.” 


The Weman’s Beard 
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NATAL AND ZULULAND. 


This is our topic for to-day, but we 
must first give an item that should 
have come into our last article. We 
find, in recent items from Africa, 
what had before escaped our notice, 
that the murder of the late Bishop 
Hannington occurred within the ju- 
risdiction of Mevanga, king of Ugan- 
da, and he has thus shamefully vio- 
lated his pledge to the missionaries 
in the presence of a special council, 
called by himself. And not only has 
this good Bishop and his attendants 
fallen, but some of the king’s own 
household have been sacrificed, 
among them his head page, and the 
end has not yet been reported. But, 
strange as it may seem, in the very 
face of persecution and death, new 
applicants come forward for baptism, 
and we know that, in this case, ‘‘the 
blood of the martyrs will be the seed 
of the Church,” asit always has been. 
Tidings also come from other points 
of the Central African Mission of 
persecution and civil war, and of 
treaties made with Portugal by most 
of the kings, which we fear bode no 
good to the missions, but our faith in 
ultimate triumph is unshaken. 

These missions just mentioned do 
not belong to our Board, but are 
under the care of English and Scotch 
societies mostly; but we are none 
the less interested in their prosper- 
ity, for -the-cause is one. And now 
we must speak briefly of the work 
of the American Board at Natal, 
which passed its fiftieth anniversary 
one year ago. The first mission- 
aries sent out were the Rev. Aldin 
Grout, Rev. George Champion and 
Newton Adams, M. D., with their 
wives. The whole country was then, 
according to Mr. Grout, a ‘“‘howling 
wilderness,” inhabited by a few na- 
tives and a great many wild beasts of 
all kinds, of serpents, large and 
small. Of the serpents, there was the 

ython, some twenty-five feet in 
ength, but its bite was not poison- 
ous, yet there were many smaller 
varieties, whose bite was deadly. 
Some of them would chase men, and 
even outrun them. It was decided, 
upon arriving at Cape Town, to leave 
the ladies there until exploration was 
made. 
time was Dingaan, a warlike savage, 
who lived one hundred and fifty 
miles from Natal bay. He was visit- 
ed by the missionaries, and their 
plans and wishes laid before him, but 
he did not want missionaries, and at 
first refused their request, but, final- 
ly, consented to allow them to settle 
at Natal and visit and teach his peo- 
ple occasionally. Dingaan did not 
want missionaries. Umpande, his 
successor, did not want them, nor 
Cetewayo, but the son of Cetewayo 
is friendly. It has taken four gener- 
ations of chiefs to secure the tolera- 
tion of Christianity in Zululand. 
During all these years the stations of 
the Zulu Mission have been mostly 
in the colony of Natal. This colony 
includes a territory about 180 miles 
in length, lying south of the river 
Tukela, and is 125 miles in width, 
with the Indian Ocean for its eastern 
boundary. The original inhabitants 
were Zulus, or Zulu Kaffirs, but the 
country has been for years occupied 
by the Boers, who emigrated from 
Cape Colony. When the British 
finally established their authority in 
the colony, multitudes of the original 
inhabitants, who had been driven out 
by war, returned to the land of their 
nativity for protection, so that, in 
1853, they numbered about 120,000, 
most of them remnants of original 
tribes, and each with their own petty 
chief; but, as they are all amenable 
to British authority, comparative 
peace is maintained. ‘I'he face of the 
country is said to be pre-eminent for 
beauty; the seasons and climate 
much like ours in California; and, af- 
ter the early fall. rains, the whole 
country is said to be covered, as by 
magic, with a carpet of green, and 
the scenery becomes magnificent. 
The uplands of Natal, only a short 
distance from the coast, are acknowl- 
edged to be among the healthiest in 
Africa. So much for the country it- 
self. 


The chief of the Zulus at that 


| 


The missionary work for the first 
ten years was a struggle for life. 
Twice were the missionaries driven 
from the country by fire and sword, 
and the Prudential Committee of the 
Board, at length, recalled them from 
the field. “They went as far as Cape 
Town on their way home, when Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, the Governor of 
Cape Colony, took them under his 
protection, as missionaries of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and sent 
them back to Natal. Thus the mis- 
sion became established, and the ju- 
bilee anniversary of the mission was 
observed a year ago, at the station 
called Adams. An entire week was 
given to the services of this joyful 
occasion, a great company being as- 
sembled from all parts of the colony, 
both native and foreign. The En- 
glish Ambassador, Sir Charles Mit- 
chel, made an address upon the oc- 
casion, in which he said: ‘‘The task 
undertaken was no less than that of 
turning a savage people from a no+ 
madic to a aceful, agricultural 
life. Such a change must be slow 
and gradual, but if the foundations 
were well laid, the superstructure 
would rise rapidly.” He wished to 
convey to the missionaries his hearty 


assured them that their influence 
was of very material assistance in the 
government of the colony. The ed- 
itor of the paper called the Natal 
Mercury, also said: ‘‘We wish, in 


Charles has done in the name of the 
colony—to recognize the faithful and 
persistent efforts of an unselfish and 


Christian life and practice the heath- 
en native of the colony. The jubilee 
has bee inently successful.” 

In statistics, the work of these 
years foots; up sixteen churches, 
866 membeys, boarding-schools and 


1,600 “pupils, a theological semin- 
ary, a Christian literature and co- 
operative work in foreign missions to 
the heathen tribes to the northeast. 
And Mr. Holbrook adds, at a later 
date: ‘‘There seems to be far more 
evidence of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of the people 
than there has been at any previous 
time since we came. This charge 
has been either the attendant or the 
sequence of the temperance move- 
ment. Two years ago there was al- 
most no one out of the Church or in 
it who did not use beer. Now the 
majority of our church members have 
given it up forever, and the interest 
in the work and in earnest Christian 
living is constantly increasing.” This 
snare of beer-drinking doubtless 
came through their Dutch neighbors, 
and we know of no surer test of the 
genuineness of their religion than 
their willingness to abandon it. A 
brief sketch like this can give no idea 
of the difficulties encountered and 
overcome by both missionaries and 
people. The jealousies and heart- 
burnings that naturally come from 
the bringing together of petty tribes 
into one community, and the proxim- 
ity of the Boers, who are exceedingly 


a strong foundation laid, and we 


praise of His glory.” | 
M. L. Menrarrr. - 


mouth church spread a_ bountiful 
supper to commemorate Forefathers’ 
Day. Among many good things 
there was cod-fish chowder, baked 
beans, apple sauce and apple pies, 


It was a family gathering. After 
supper some of the older men made 
talks, and all joined in some of the 
old hymns that have come down to 
us from past generations, Miss Daisy 
Gilmore recited Mrs. Hemans’ poem, 
‘‘The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” 
and Miss Grace Goodhue read the 
constitution drafted on the May- 
flower, All felt on leaving that they 
had not only spent a happy evening 
together, and talked over affairs of 
mutual interest, but that they had 
gathered up fresh force to carry out 
the principles and the work the Pil- 
ogy begun with so much self-sacri- 
ce. 


M. Rouvier declined to be the suc- 
cessor of Paul Bert in Tonquin, be- 
cause he could not get the life insur- 
ance companies to issue him a policy 
to go there. M. Grevy tried hard to. 
Se him to go. ‘Only think,” 

e said, ‘“‘you will have $30,000 a. 
year salary, $2,000 for your funeral, 
and $2,400 a year pension for your: 
widow.” But even that presentation. 
of the case did not prevail. 


to the correspondent of a Paris jour-. 
nal, has 300 wives, chosen from the. 
handsomest women in the whole. 
country. The entire population and 


territory belong to the King. 


congratulations and sympathy, and 


the name of the press, to do what Sir — 


devoted body of men to win over to . 


selfish and over-reaching, must have. 
made this mission a very hard one: 
But a good beginning has been made, | 


may confidently look for fruit in the — 
near future that shall ‘‘abound to the_ 


Last evening the ladies of Ply- 


pumpkin pies and Indian pudding. 


The King of Cambodia, according: 
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Literary and Educational. | 


Tue Votcano Unper Tue City. By 
a Volunteer Special. New York: 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1. 

The nation at large has pretty 
much forgotten—if, indeed, it ever 
knew—that it once hada great riot, 
in which more than fourteen hundred 
men were killed. It does not realize 
that a mob once contended, through 
four successive days and nights, for 
the mastery of the city of New York. 
The author of ‘‘The Volcano under 
the City” was what was known asa 
‘‘Volunteer Special”—one of those 
citizens who came to the aid of the 
overtaxed police authorities, and 
were assigned to special duties as 
volunteers in the ranks of law and 
order during the serious outbreak in 
New York, in 1863. He was an eye- 
witness of much of the dreadful work 
of those days and nights, and speaks, 
therefore, from personal knowledge. 


More Curistmas Books. — ‘‘Bible 
Pictures and What They Teach Us” 
is published by Charles Foster, Phil- 
adelphia. The text has been pre- 
pared by the author of ‘“‘The Story 
of the Bible,” a book which has had 
a circulation of 270,000 copies. The 
present work has less text and more 
pictures. These number 312. We 
cannot vouch for the satisfactoriness 
to a critical interpreter of all of them. 
But, in general, children will find in 
them pleasure and instruction. Cer- 
tainly, it would be hard to find for 
one dollar so large and so good a 
fund for the profit of our little ones. 
The book may be had of W. W. Brier 
& Son, at their new store. 


‘‘Beckonings for Every Day —a 
Calendar of Thought” is from 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. It 
consists of selections from a wide 
range of authors, arranged by the 
lady who bears the familiar name of 
Lucy Larcom. The authors drawn 
upon are of a high grade, both classi- 
cal and recent, and of a class charac- 
terized by large and deep thought- 
fulness. We note the special fre- 
quency with which the following 
writers are quoted: Phillips Brooks, 
Thomas Carlyle, Emerson, Dora 


_ Greenwell, George MacDonald, F. D. 


Maurice, J. G. Whittier and Words- 
worth. $1.25. From A. L. Bancroft 
& Co. 


Karuir’s Experience. By Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller, Author of 
‘‘Highways and Hedges,” etc. Bos- 
ton and Chicago: Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing So- 
ciety. $1.00. 

Dear Gates. By Josephine R. Baker. 

- Boston and Chicago: Congregation- 
al Sunday-School and Publishing 

Society. $1.25. 

These two new volumes are written 
with Christian feeling, liveliness of 
style, and take one into the common 
life and ways of children. 


A monthly paper has been started 
by the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the First Con- 
gregational church in this city. The 
prospectus number is before us, which 
contains a constitution for such so- 
cieties with suggestions from a com- 
mittee appointed by General Associ- 
ation. The paperis called the Chris- 
tian Kndeavor, and is published for 
the merely nominal price of 25 cents a 
year. It hasa clean, bright look, and 
we hope it will help on the young 
people’s movement. 


The Brooklyn Magazine for Decem- 
ber is lively with the feeling of the 
season. The magazine will take with 
the next number the name of the 
Ame:ican Magazine. The most prom- 
inent feature hitherto has been the 


sermons of Beecher and Talmage. 


Those of the Plymouth pulpit, at 
least, will be continued, but as a 
supplement, and the magazine ele- 
ments will be given the more promi- 
nent place. 7 Murray street, New 
York. $2.00 yearly. 


The English Illustrated Magazine 
‘comes out for December in a brilliant, 


.deep-red cover, and is a double num- 


ber. Mr. Swinburne contributes a 
goem, there is an illustrated paper 
on ‘‘Venice,” Grant Allen introduces 
us to ‘“‘Surrey Mill-Wheels,” the au- 
thor of ‘‘John Halifax” has a paper, 
and we are given glimpses of the 
heart of London and of ‘‘Hops and 
Hop-Picking.” $1.75. Macmillan & 
Co., New York. 


A curious collection js given us in 
‘Youth in Twelve Centuries.” It 
gives what are representedto be rep- 
resentative portraits of men and 
women, at successive periods from 
1500 B. C. to the present era. There 
are twenty-four of these faces. The 
drawings are by F. Childe Hapam; 
the poems are by M. E. B., and the 
publishers, D. Lothrop & Co. have 
given the collection a fine holiday 
garb. 


‘Pocket Lessons for Sunday- 
Schools”; being the full text of the 
International Lessons for 1887— 
Seripture only, with maps, memory 
verses and golden texts. Chicago; 
H. R. Clissold. P.O. address, Mor- 
gan Park. Price, cloth covers, 10 
cts.; tough card, 5 cts. 68 pp. 2} x 
4} inches. 


The Old Testament Student is very 
quickening and serviceable, and es- 
pecially will be the coming six 
months, when so many students of 
the Bible will be following the les- 
sons in Genesis and Exodus. Amer- 
ican Publishing Society of Hebrew, 
Chicago. $1.00 yearly. 


in a volume compiled by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York, entitled 
‘‘Christmastide in Song and Story.” 
It is composed in two parts—one 
called ‘‘Sacra,” and the other ‘‘Secu- 
laris.” The selections are from well- 
known authors, and the publishers 
have given the book a fitting dress. 
$1.75. 


Pretty little collections of Script- 
ure texts, with ornamental designs, 
are given in ‘‘Flowers of Grace,” and 
in ‘‘The Beauty of the King,” from 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 25 cts. Two 
compilations from the poets are issu- 
ed in mineature form by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., under the headings, 
‘‘Abiding” and ‘‘Confiding.” Each 
cts. 


If you wish to know all about co- 
coa and chocolate, and the way to 
a them for food, Walter Baker 

Co., Dorchester, Mass., have writ- 
ten it all out for you in a book of 
some 160 pages, and you know they 
have sold these articles for many 
years. 


Randolph also has published a se- 
ries of meditations by Rose Porter, 
under the suggestive title, ‘‘In Quiet- 
ness and in Confidence—a Heart-to- 
Heart Diary.” $1.00. 


Recrtvep.—The Sidereal Messenger, 
conducted by Wm. W. Pague, North- 
field, Minn. $2.00. Mind in Nat- 
ure for December. Cosmic Publishing 
Co., Chicago, Hl. $1.00. Dorcas, 
a magazine of woman’s work, edited 
by Laura B. Starr. Dorcas Publish- 
ing Co., 10 West Fourteenth street, 
New York. $1.00.——Besides the 
perhaps more than usual fullness, the 
Biennial Report of the President of 
the University on behalf of the Board 
of Regents contains the personal 
statistics of the members of the va- 
rious faculties, with a list of their 
writings. ‘‘Annual Report of the 
Division of the Pacific,” by Major- 
General O. O. Howard. ‘*Report 
of Joint Committees on Sea Wall 
and Warehousing.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We have lately received a bundle 
of six or eight pamphlets—two of 
them by Professor Maguire of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin—discussing the 
proposed ‘‘Home Rule” question ad- 
versely. They appeal to the judg- 
ment and the conscience, measurably; 
but to the interest and the feeling 
more. They contain a good deal of 
that special pleading of which there 
has been a great deal on both sides 
of the question. It is, indeed, a 
recognized characteristic of the Irish 
mind, the world over, to have great 
ability in special pleading; frequent- 
ly past all sight of equity. But, 
now, concerning this matter of Home 
Rule, we were not so very sorry for 
its defeat in Ireland, because we have 
favored it for England, Wales and 
Scotland as well, and favoreda feder- 
ated empire, not unlike the German. 
Looking in this direction, we have 
been gratified by a report of what 
Mr. Justin McCarthy (M.P.) said 
after his recent arrival in New York, 
having come on a lecturing tour. He 
supposes that the present combina- 
tion against Home Rule measures in 
Parliament may last several years, 
during which the way will be pre- 
pared for such local legislation as 
will be equivalent to having Home 
Rule in all the various realms of the 
Kingdom. Thus, he is reported to 
have said: ‘‘A federation of England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales I take 
to be an ultimate certainty. These 
countries I expect to see having local 
Parliaments, with a joint representa- 
tion at London. That I believe to 
be as certain as anything on earth.” 
To a wise scheme of Home Rule, 
making Ireland not an exception to 
all the other countries, but a con- 
formity, we do not suppose there 
can be any serious objection. 


In one of our New York ‘‘contem- 
poraries” is a stirring editorial, on 
**An Hourly Peril,” from which we 
clip these lines: 


‘‘And no man,having found his true 
place in the divine order of things, 
can keep it otherwise than by hourly 
watchfulness and struggle. Solicita- 
tions to evil, temptations to wrong- 
doing, come to the man who has liv- 
ed purely and honorably with quite 
as much power as to the vicious man; 
they come when he least expects them, 
from quarters where he feels most se- 
cure, in guises and forms which seem 
most harmless to him.” 


Is itso, then, that the people wh 
have attained to ‘‘the higher life,” 
and those who have allied themselves 
with ‘‘holiness bands,” attain to no 
exemptions from the common lot of 
Christian people, whose living is but 
an imperfect one—in respect to the 
assaults of temptation, and the peril 
of falling, and the danger of aposta- 
cy? No, it can not beso, in the line of 
old experiences—there has been real 
gain there—but, it may be that all 
this is true, as suggested, when the 
assaults come from new quarters, and 
fairer guises, and in hours unguard- 


ed. 


A very appropriate gift may be had | | Written for Taz Pactrtc. 


WAS THE DAY LOST? 


BY RAY RIED. 


‘‘Elenor, do come! The girls have 
been waiting for you full five minutes. 
You’ve seen enough people for one 
day.” So saying, Belle Ellis linked 
her arm in that of her companion, 
as one of our largest Sunday-schools 
was being dismissed. 

‘‘Wait, dear, a moment. I must 
see two or three over the way. Bea 
darling, and don’t become impatient.” 
And, with a quick gesture, Elenor 
Graves attracted the attention of a 
sad-faced, weary-looking little wom- 
an. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Matthews, I am so 
glad to see you outagain! What a 
hard siege you have had with your 
poor ankle! I intended coming to 
gee you yesterday, but was prevented 

allday. Ihave thought of you very 
often during the week, though I 
haven’t been able to come and tell 
you of my sympathy. You don’t 
know how pleased I am to see you 
better.” And the delicately gloved 
hand gave a loving pressure to the 
wasted one, whose covering was so 
old and worn. 

Then the bright, stylishly dressed 
girl turned to one evidently of a dif- 
ferent class from her own. ‘‘Good 
afternoon, Miss Brown. Let me wel- 
come you into our church. I was so 
glad to see you unite last week. 
Wouldn’t you like to join some of our 
young people’s societies? You would 
find friends there, I think. I shall 
expect to see you soon, may I not? 
How is your dear little boy, Mrs. 
Wade? I missed him so much from 
my class to-day. He is one of my 
best children. A cold? Poor little 
fellow! I’m very sorry. Give him 
these flowers, please. They will be 
something from Sunday - school.” 
And she unpinned a few fragrant 
blossoms from her dress, and handed 
them to the mother of one of her lit- 
tle scholars. 

‘Yes, Belle, I am coming. Well, 
little mannie, this is most too big a 
crowd for you, isn’t it? Take hold 
of me, and I think we’ll see the blue 
sky pretty soon. I wonder if you can 
remember this. Whenever you are 
in trouble, and don’t know how to 

et out, just like when you were in 
that dark hall, get close up to Jesus, 
and he will lead you to where it is 
bright. Do you understand, dear? 
Remember. I am sure it is so.” 

“The girls have gone, Nell. You 
were so long. We like to get out of 
the way before the rush from down- 
stairs surges out. It always reminds 
one of—‘This is the way the water 
comes down at Lodore.’ 

‘**Thumping and plamping, 
Bamping and jumping, 
Helter-skelter, hurry skurry.’ 

‘‘T guess our delicate friends were 
afraid they would be overwhelmed, 
like the poor little chap you rescued 
from an early grave. I’m afraid you 
wasted your breath on him, dear, for 
he won’t remember five minutes the 
moral you tried so hard to impress, 
though he did gaze at you as if he 
thought you were an angel, just 
dropped, in a charmingly new, be- 
witching spring suit.” 

‘Oh, you absurd child! I hope he 
will remember what I said. I find it 
so difficult to speak about such things 
to any but children that, perhaps, I. 
do it to only those on whom it will 
have no effect. I feel despondent to- 
day. I don’t seem to discover my 
opportunities for doing anything for 
the Lord. I say discover, for I sup- 
pose we all do have them. I cannot 
look back and see one thing that I 
have accomplished these last twenty- 
four hours. My Sunday-school class, 
you say? Iam not at all sure that 
any one word I have said in it to-day 
will bring forth fruit. If longings 
and good intentions were only partly 
equivalent to noble deeds, then I 
would have no need to feel depressed; 
but, sad'to relate, they do very little 
good. Here I am at home. I’ve 
made a misery-box of you, haven’t I, 
pouring into it all my unsatisfied 
feelings? I feel better now, after 
having eased my mind; but I do wish 
I could amount to something.” 


As she ran up the stairs of her 
beautiful home, and the massive door 
closed behind her, reader, I want to 
ask you if you think she had accom- 
plished nothing that day, nay, that. 
hour? Did not the Master say that 
even the gift of a cup of cold water 
was blessed? Are not pleasant words 
—words that brighten dreary paths 


of water? 

The little Sunday-school scholar, 
as he held Elenor’s beautiful flowers 
in his chubby hand that afternoon, 
said: 

‘*‘Miss Elenor is the nicest teacher 
in the whole school. She is sweeter 
than these roses. 1’m going to tell 
Tommie Carr how she asked about 
me, and sent these flowers when I was 
just absent once, and may be he will 
go with me next Sunday. He don’t 
like Sunday-schools, cos he was sick 
once two months, and his teacher 
never came near him; but then she 
wasn’t anything like Miss Elenor.”’ 


Sweet praise from innocent lips! 
As the day drew to a close, Mrs. 
Matthews, in her lonely room, sat 
thinking over the week of suffering 
just passed, and the week of needful 
diligence to come, for busily mustshe 
ply her needle to enable her to pay 
the doctor’s bill. A smile came over 
her face, and lingered long, as she 
thought of the sweet words she had 
heard from a bright, young girl that 
day, and when, at last, the smile fad- 
ed away, it had taken with it some of 


| the wearied expression, — 


~ 


—are they not more than a draught | P® 


ness. 


**Mother,” said Kate Brown, as she 
cleared away the remnants of the 
evening meal, ‘“‘such a pleasant young 
lady spoke to me this afternoon, and 
invited me to some of the young peo- 
ple’s meetings. It was a pleasure just 
to meet her for a moment. Some 
folks, you know, have a faculty of 
leaving a streak of sunshine behind 
them.” 

Not far from Elenor’s home, in an 
elegant, but mournful-looking, dwell- 
ing, a tall, sad, woman, clad in deep- 
est mourning, sat with her one treas- 
ure in her arms—the little lad of 
whom we have heard. 

‘‘Mamma, darling,” the pretty 
baby said, ‘‘if ever we felt bad and all 
in trouble, Jesus would make it all 
bright for us, if we asked him. You 
won't have to cry any more now, 
mamma, forIm going to ask him to 
make you happy. Don’t you wish 
we'd known it before? Then when 
papa died you wouldn’t have felt so 
bad. Do you s’pose that by just to- 
morrow he can make you feel better?” 

The baby words did what nothing 
else had been able to accomplish, and 
the proud heart that had hitherto 
borne alone its weight of woe was 
lifted, at last, to the Giver of all com- 
fort, and the little one found that 
the dear Jesus could make his sad, 
dear mamma happier even before the 
morrow. 

How Elenor would have rejoiced 
had she but known what had sprung 
from her simple words. But we may 
not now see the good or evil we have 
caused in this world; so, how careful 
we should be in the little things. 
Give heed to the most trifling occur- 
rences, and daily strive to brighten 
some saddened life. 

Remember what Thomas Hughes 
has said: ‘‘Ah, light words of those 
whom we love and honor, what a 

ower ye are, and how carelessly 
wielded by those who can use you! 
Surely, for these things, also, God 
will ask an account.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL POLITY. 


Our ancestors came here fresh from 
the experience of hierarchial oppres- 
sion and cruelty. Their ministers 
were learned men, and well acquaint- 
ed with ecclesiastical history. They 
knew how early the lust of power be- 
gan to operate upon Christian minis- 
ters, and how it grew till the promi- 
nent feature of ecclesiastical history 
through all the intervening ages had 
become a hjstory of the oppression 
and degradation of the laity by the 
hierarchy. It is a frightful history 
for a layman to read. Hierarchy has 
been a blight upon human liberty and 
progress and upon Christianity itself. 
They knew that its authority rested 
upon tradition, and, therefore, they 
went behind tradition to the New 
Testament itself. There they found 
as we find popular sovereignty, and, 
renouncing all claim to lordship and 
authority, they taught their brethren 
their rights and their duties in this 
respect. The introduction of this 
new system of government gave not 
only a new position, but naturally 
tended to give a new elevation of 
character to the brethren. * * * 
Unfortunately, in later times, there 
arose in the minds of some of the in- 
fluential .ministers a want of confi- 
dence in the capacity of the people 
and a desire for official authority and 
dictation, and this led to a neglect of 
instruction as to the duties of the peo- 
ple in maintaining self-government 
and the spirit in which these duties 
should. be discharged. Experience 
has shown that these men made a 
mistake.—Judge Reuben A. Chapman. 


THE REY. SAM JONES, 


The people of Omaha have been 
greatly surprised in the evangelist 
whose name heads this paragraph. 
The papers had heralded him as a 
buffoon and religious tight-rope walk- 
er, whose force was in vulgar slang, 
and whose sole aim was to pierce and 
lacerate the feelings of church mem- 
bers. 

After a week’s experience of his 
preaching, the almost universal sen- 
timent of the city is that he is far 
from this. No one can listen to him 
for a single evening without being 
convinced of his downright earnest- 
He uses provincialisms with 
the conviction that they make the 
truth plainer and more impressive. 
But his slang is by no means the 
whole of his discourses. Underneath 
it, and alongside of it, is an immense 
amount of solid sense and sound gos- 
1. He preaches both the faith 


that Paul advocated and the works 
that James demanded—inclining 
rather to insist upon the latter. And 
may it not be that we Presbyterians, 
both in the pulpit and the pew, are 
too apt to overlook the importance of 
what James says, ‘‘Show me thy faith 
without thy works, and I will show 
you my faith by my works’? Unde- 
niably Sam Jones is doing great good 
in Omaha.—W. J. H. in Christian 
Hour. 


The statement is published that 
Captain Ericson, inventor of the mon- 
itor, has completed and has in practi- 
cal operation an engine propelled by 
heat from the sun’s rays. The rays 
are concentrated upon the boiler from 
the concave surface of a looking-glass, 
eleven by sixteen feet in size, the cost 
being reduced by using narrow strips 
of flat glass set upon a concave, which 
is so arranged as to turn constantly 
toward the sun. He is able to secure 
with it a steam pressure of thirty-five 
pounds. The engine has been in 
operation for three years under im- 
provement, and it is now completed. 


It is intended chiefly for use in hot 
countries. | 


FOR 
TS AND INVAU 


The .Physician’s Favorite. 

A predigested, non-irritating, easily as+imi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and ioflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adalts. 

OG" It Las been th positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
cf cases where other prepared foods failed. 

The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical of prepared Foods. 

150 Meats for an infant for $1.0. Fastry PRe- 
PARED. At Druggistz, 25c., ‘0c, $1.10, 

valuable pamphlet on ‘the Nutri- 
tion of Infants and Invalids,”’ sent free on ap- 
plication. 

WELLs, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REY. J. A. BENTON, “ay 


» 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., Professors. 


REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
‘charge. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1886, 


FACULTY : 


Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information 
San Jose. 


apply to M. 8. Castleman, 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
A Boarding and yo — for Young 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory »nd Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The crext term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, addre:s 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cai. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay 8t., 8. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Pield Seminary | 


School {or Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


NHIS ichool gives thorough instruction. 
Avumits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenti year will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


‘THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., CAL. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PsrInorpat. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 


Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


INSTITUTE 


‘ 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
The next session will begin Monday, A 
2d, 1886. For catalogue 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. COHURO 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MYERS & OO. 


STOVES varon, 
RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. 


863. Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 


Our N ew Parallel 
Family Bibles. 


Old and Revised Version in Parallel 
Columns. 


TWO BIBLES IN ONE. 


These make elegant HOLIDAY and MAR- 
RIAGE pregents 
0G" AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THEM._£)) 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Bibles. 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


42 Geary Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


W. M. SEARBY, 


Dru ggist and Pharmacist, 


California, 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco. 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Cissera Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes «f various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
val ds’ cushivns, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS! 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Braneh Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fure 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CLORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck ef 
Manila Rope, (ll sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Eto. 


& Co., 


No. 61! and 613 Front Street. 


C3" Factory at tHe Porrero. 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. m. to 3 Pp. m. 


ROOMS, 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. . i 
MRS. K. 8. HART, 


Lunches and collations served for private 


parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, ete. 
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Heme Cirele. 


HIS CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


It seems like a hundred years ago 
That we traveled once through the drifted 
snow 
To meet round the Christmas-tree. 
You were a child, with a fair, round face, 
And you hung on the tree, with a shy, 
sweet grace, 
Your Christmas present for me. 


‘Twas a scarlet, beaded pincushion heart, 
Brilliant and shiny—a triumph of art-- 
With a bead bird on it—-a dove. 
’Twas bought of a *‘sqaw” (who spoke with a 
brogne), 
And you said in your note--dear little rogue-- 
That you gave it me with your love. 


Well, that little red heart has been with me 
Through distant countries far over the sea, 
Crossed river, mountain and lake; 
Though never a pin have its tough sides 
known, 
For the heart was as hard as Pharaoh’s own, 
But I loved it for your sake. 


We’re very much older and wiser now, 
We meet with a formal word and bow, 
And many more things we know; 
We don’t hang our hearts on trees, I be- 
lieve, 
Nor wear them, either, upon our sleeve; 
Is it better, I wonder, so? 


The tree is laden with gifts to-night, 
And the colored tapers are gleaming bright, 
And the Christ-Child floats above; 
But my hoped-for gift isn’t on the tree, 
I want a heart-—will you give it to me, 
As you did before, ‘‘with your love”? 
——In Brooklyn Magazine, 


A WINTER SONG. 


O, Summer bus the roses 
And the laughing, light south wind, 
And the merry meadows lined 
With dewy, dancing posies; 
But winter has the sprites 
Aud the witching frosty nights. 


O, Summer has the splendor 
Of corn-fields wide and deep, 
Where scarlet poppies sleep 

And wary shadows wander; 
But winter fields are rare 
With diamonds everywhere. 


O, Summer has the wild bees, 
And the ringing, singing note 
In the Robin’s tuneful throat, 

And leaf talk in the trees; 

But Winter has the chime 
Of the merry Chrismas time. 


O, Summer bas the luster 
Of the sunbeams warm and bright, 
And rains that fall at night 
Where reeds and lilies cluster; 
But deep in Winter’s snow 
The fires of Christmas glow. 
St. Nicholas. 


ARVID EK’S ACTIONS. 


‘Oh, bother!” muttered Arvid Ek, 
drawing his coarse jacket-sleeve across 
his slate to erase a faulty example in 
long division. 

Still muttering under his breath, 
he wrote down the dividend and di- 
visor anew, scowling over them till 
his eyebrows projected above his 
great blue eyes like unbleached awn- 
ings. School had been dismissed 
ten long minutes, and by this time 
the rest of the boys were coasting 
with all their might on Hackett’s hill, 
while here was he pegging away af- 
tera mean old quotient, which he’d 
wager was wrong in the book. Ugh! 
He was angry enough to jump out of 
the third-story window beside him. 
It made him angrier yet to see Miss 
Farley writing so coolly, as if she 
just doted on staying till dark. 

But if Arvid could only have known 
it, his teacher was nearly as impa- 
tient as himself, for had she not been 
intending to purchase the materials 
for her hat thatafternoon? And how 
was she to match them by gas-light? 
In her purse were various samples 
from which to choose, and presently 
she put away her pen and laid these 
before her on the desk. The ecru 
was the prettiest, but it was too del- 
icate for service; the blue was not be- 
coming, and she was tired of garnet. 
Perhaps it would be more sensible, 
after all, to decide upon black, with 
jet trimmings, to correspond with her 
cloak. She took down the cloak from 
the closet behind her, and tried to 
fancy a black velvet bonnet above it. 
Yes, on reflection, she would prefer 
the black. She could relieve it with 
a dash of ecru. Could she afford 
ecru. gloves besides? She counted 


her money. There were eleven dol- 


lars. Well, by making the hat her- 
self, she thought she could get the 
gloves. 

Looking up, she saw Arvid regard- 
ing her with interest. 

“(Have you solved your problem?” 
she asked. 

‘Yes, ma’am.” | 

‘“‘Bring it to me, please.” 

He shuffled awkwardly down the 
aisle, and held up the greasy slate 
for her inspection. 

“That is correct; Arvid, you are 
excused.” 

As he slouched back to his seat to 
put away his books, Miss Farley hur- 
ried on her things and passed out in- 
to the deserted hall. She had reach- 
ed the bottom of the last flight of 
stairs when, in feeling for her hand- 
kerchief, she missed her portemon- 
nae. She thought she had slipped it 
into her cloak pocket, to be handy 
for shopping, but it was not there; 
neither was it in the pocket of her 
dress. Of course, then, she must 
have left it upon her desk. How 
provoking! and the daylight failing 
so fast, and the staircase so long and 
wearisome! 

If Arvid Ek had been in better hu- 
mor she would certainly have asked 
him to run back in her stead, but he 
turned his face away at sight of her, 
and slunk past, leaning far over the 
baluster. 

‘Dear me! I’m afraid I’m not tak- 
ing the best course with him,” mused 
poor Miss Farley, toiling up the 
stairs. ‘It is hard getting on with a 
new scholar, at best, and his Swedish 


disposition puzzles me.” 


Having mounted to her class-room, 
she hastened to her desk. Upon it 
stood a neat row of books, an ink- 
well and pen-rack, a globe and ther- 
mometer. Nothing else. 

After a moment of blank amaze- 
ment, Miss Farley began to rammage 
the drawers, the waste-basket, the 
closet and every other possible and 
impossible hiding-place. It was all 
in vain. The purse was not to be 
found. Could she have dropped it 
on the stairs without having heard 
it fall? Cherishing this faint hope, 
she descended the stairs a second 
time to the lower hall, examining each 
step with care. 

‘‘Lost anything, ma’am?” asked 
the janitor, just entering the door- 
way. 

Miss Farley briefly explained, re- 
questing his aid in the recovery of 
the missing property. The man 
clasped his hands over his broom, 
and whistled softly. 

‘It don’t stand to reason now that 
that yer could walk off ’thout a boost,” 
said he, with a reflective air. ‘‘I see 
that Ek chap scooting out of the 


jyard as I came up the street. 


Shouldn’t wonder if he could tell 
something about it. 

Miss Farley turned away in silence. 
Deep down in her heart she felt con- 
vinced that the janitor was correct in 
his suspicions of Arvid. She had 
never had perfect confidence in the 
lad. He was sullen and taciturn, 
and she did not like his way of keep- 
ing aloof from the money—his avert- 
ed face when he afterward met her. 
It was plain that she had left the 
— upon the desk, and that he, 
agging behind, had taken it. 

All the next day she observed Ar- 
vid closely, and noted that he was 
uneasy under her eye. 

‘‘Stop a moment, please!” she said 
quietly, as he was edging past her 
desk at the close of school. 

He obeyed, but with a startled 
look, painfully significant. She wait- 
ed till the boys had filed out, then 
began, rather tremulously: 

‘**T lost something here last night, 
Arvid—something I should be sorry 
not to find. I thought perhaps you 
might tell me about it.” 

She paused, half-persuaded that he 
would even now own the theft. 


He twirled a button of his ill-made 
jacket, and looked persistently at his 
boots, which Miss Farley saw were 
quite new and ridiculed his patched 
trousers. Were the boots purchased 
with her lost earnings? The sus- 
picion hardened her heart. 

‘‘Youunderstand my meaning, Ar- 
vid. Imislaid my purse. Did you 
pick it up?” 

‘‘Me? No, ma’am!” answered he, 
stolidly, turning his right sole up- 
ward and running his fore-finger 
along the pegs. 

‘Tell me the truth, Arvid; the 
boys shall never know. If you kept 
it, poor child, you were sorely tempt- 
ed.” 

‘‘Kept it, ma’am! Do you suppose 
I stole it?” demanded he, in apparent 
rage; but despite his air of injured 
innocence, Miss Farley was convinc- 
ed that he trembled guiltily. 

‘You kept it to return it to me, I 
hope, Arvid.” 

says I did? 
a thief?” 

“‘T only know, Arvid, thatI missed 
my purse shortly after leaving you 
alone in this room, and when I came 
back for it, it was gone. 

‘‘And so you blame it on me, 
ma’am. That’s always the way. LEv- 
erybody blames everything on Arvid 
Ek!” 

‘You are impudent, Arvid; you 
forget yourself.” 

‘‘T’ll tell my father of this. He’ll 
take me out of school, he will! He'll 

“Stay, Arvid—” 

But, choked with fear or passion, 
the boy had rushed from the class- 
room, leaving his teacher to expostu- 
late with the bare walls. As well 
appeal to the conscience of a fierce 
young Viking, as to his. Well, if he 
would not confess his sin she could 
not help it. She had done her best. 
She saw him once more next morn- 
ing. He had come for his books, ac- 
companied by his father, who greet- 
ed Miss Farley with such a torrent of 
reproachful Swedish that she was 
frightened, and almost regretted 
having spoken of the missing money. 


Its loss was a serious annoyance in 
another way, for now she must do 
without the coveted hat until the fol- 
lowing quarter, and she had es- 
pecially wanted to appear in that hat 
at the Perabo concert Friday evening. 
She was really afraid Charley would 
be ashamed of her in her old turban, 
and she could not don it without a 

imace. 

She was straightening its brim at 
the glass the day before the concert, 
and thinking how shabby the velvet 
looked in contrast with the ‘cuffs of 
her cloak, when it occurred to her 
that these cuffs were not alike—one 
flaredtoomuch. In trying to smooth 
out the offending wrinkles, she felt a 
hard substance beneath, and thrust- 
ing in her thumb and finger, she 
drew forth the missing portemonnae. 


She must have slipped it into the 
cuff, instead of into her pocket, 
while waiting that afternoon for Ar- 
vid Ek, and there it had lain undis- 
turbed for four long days. Thank 
fortune, the money was safe! but 
dear, dear—to think she should have 
accused the poor lad of thieving, 
when she herself was the criminal! 
It wasa shame. She would apolo- 
gize this minute. Without stopping 
for gloves, she hurried away to find 
the Eks, who lived in a discouraged- 


Who says I’m 


| looking house by the canal. ey 


had finished dinner and Arvid was 
feeding the dog on the door-step 
when Miss Farley picked her way 
round the corner. 

*‘Good afternoon, Arvid,” said she, 
pleasantly. 

His only answer was a surly sort 
of grunt, as he threw down a second 
bone. | 

‘I came to beg your pardon, Arvid; 
I was unjust to you the other day.” 

He grunted again, only half-catch- 


-ing her meaning. 


‘I’m sorry I doubted you, and I do 
hope you'll forgive me., And, now, 
don’t you want to know where I 
found the purse?” 

“What, ma’am! Have you found 
it? Why, then you know I ain’t a 
thief! Didn’t I tell you I wasn’t? 
Oh—oh!” and here the great, clumsy 
fellow actually cried. 

At this Miss Farley cried, too, to 
think how she must have wounded 
him, and her tears melted Arvid’s re- 
sentment so ‘effectually that when Ek 
crossed the threshold, a few minutes 
later, to go to his work, he found the 
two chatting together in the most 
friendly way. 

He regarded his son’s teacher with 
a bewildered frown, and was slow to 
overlook her insult in suspecting the 
honesty of a member of his family. 
Indeed, if Arvid had not pleaded 
his father would have kept him from 
school, and this would have been a 
pity, for the boy became one of Miss 
Farley’s best pupils. 

The new hat? Oh, yes! Miss Far- 
ley had itin season for the Perabo 
concert, after all; but, as to the ecru 
gloves, she invested the price of those 
in a comfortable warm cap for Arvid, 
and wore her old lavender ones. 

However, Charley never knew the 
difference, and if you could have 
seen his face that Friday evening you 
would have known he was not a bit 
ashamed of her.—Penn Shirley, in 
Golden Days. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE PURITAN 
FOREFATHERS. 


So much time, indeed, had been 
spent, and, in their view, so much 
evil done, in making merry over 
Christmas and its attendant train of 
holidays, that our forefathers felt it 
a solemn duty to discontiue its ob- 
servance and to take no other notice 
of the day than to denounce every- 
thing associated with it. They were 
not of those who would make such a 
day memorable to their children by 
a Christmas dinner where a peacock 
was baked in a huge pie, the magnifi- 
cent tail spread at one side, the head, 
with its crest protruding, at the oth- 
er,and holding in the gilded beak 
a sop soaked in spirits and set on fire, 
a dish so sacred that oaths could be 
taken on it, and that must be served 
according to time-gray custom, only 
to the chief guest, and only by the 
lady of the house, with music going 
before, and all her damsels following 
after. Nor this at all because they 
hadn’t the peacock; they would not 
if they had had a wilderness of pea- 
cocks! Nor would these unco’ good 
people condescend to see at a Christ- 
mas dinner the pig’s head stuffed 
with shallots and herbs and spices, 
soaked in vinegar and simmered in 
sherry, in imitation of the royal wild 
boar’s head, a dish more ancient than 
the time of Ivanhoe, served then on 
gold and silver, with a flourish of 


trumpets, as became the king of the 


forest. They went further; they 
would have no Christmas dinner at 
all, and, in their hatred of every- 
thing that had once had part in what 
they esteemed popish idolatry, they 
extended their horror of the affair 
even to the traditional mince-pie, for 
no other reason than that it had been 
wont to belong to the day’s feasting, 
to be called Christmas-pie, and that 
its crust had originally been shaped 
to representa manger, although pos- 
sibly every Puritan did not know 
that circumstance.— Brooklyn Maga- 
zune. 


DR. TALMAGE ON CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas bells ring in family re- 
unions. The train-rails crowded 
with children coming home. The 
poultry, fed as never since they were 
born, stand wondering at the far- 
mer’s generosity. The markets are 
full of massacred barn-yards. The 
great table will be spread and crowd- 
ed with two or three or four genera- 
tions. Plant "the fork astride the 
breast-bone, and with skillful twitch 
that we could never learn, give to all 
the lookers-on a specimen of holiday 
anatomy. Florence is disposed to 
soar; give her the wing. The boy is 
fond of music; give him the drum- 
stick. The minister is dining with 
you; give him the parson’s nose. 
May the joy reach from grandfather, 
who is so dreadfully old that he can 
hardly find the way to his plate, down 
to the baby in the high-chair, who, 
with one smart pull of the table-cloth, 
upsets the gravy into the cranberry! 
Send from your table a liberal por- 
tion to the table of the poor, some of 
the white meat as well as the dark, 
not confining your generosity to giz- 
zards and scraps. Do not, as in some 
families, keep a plate and chair for 
those who are dead and gone. Your 
holiday feast would be but poor fare 
for them; they are at a better banquet 
in the skies. Let the whole land be 
full of chime and carol. Let bells, 
silver and brazen, take their sweetest 
voice, and all the towers of Christen- 
dom rain music! — Brooklyn Magazine. 


President Cleveland’s expression of 
a desire for negotiating a new com- 
mercial treaty with Mexico has been 
well received by the press and the 


| Government of that country. 


HEADACHE 


Proceeds from a Torpid Liver and impuri- 
ties of the Stomach, ani can be invariably cur- 


ed if you will only 


Let all who suffer remember that 


Sick and Nervons Headaches 


Can be prevented as soon as their symptoms 
indicate the coming of an attack. 


‘‘T use Simmons Liver Regulator when trou- 
bled seriously with Headaches caused by con- 
stipation. It produces a favorable result with- 
ursuits in busi- 


out hindering my regular 
oines, Iowa. 


ness.”’--W. W. Witmer. Des 


ELY’S CATARRH 
Cream Balm 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONC! 
AND CURES 


COLD in HEAD 
HAY FEVER 


Offensive Odors. HAY = FEVE F 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cts. at draggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60 cts. Circulars free. ELY BRO8.., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


NEW DEAL PLOWS. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The ‘‘New Deal” is a Piow of 
the times, made to suit the demands of the 
times. 


THE HOOSIER CRAIN 
DRILL. 


‘ 


— 


The HOOSIER Force-Feed *Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 


pre 
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| 
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The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WINDMILL has been recognized for the 
twenty years as the most powerful and 


urable windmill made. 
HOWE SCALES. 


= 
= 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED PORTABLE 
PLATFORM SCALES are the m:st popular 
— in the market. Scales of all descrip- 

ons. 


Hawley Bros.’ Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomatic road-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron frame barrows, 
Baldwin’s hay cutters, Champion fanving- 
mille, etc., etc. Fall lineof Hardware. Send 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CoO., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 
For GARDEN and FIRE 
DEP 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
jaly18-tf 


Attention! 


HOLMES’ KETTLE PLATE 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. This cnt represents the Pla‘e 


This cut represents Plate, 


FRANCISCO 6 3 3 MARKET ST, c4ttrornia 


The General Agency for the State of Oregon is, 


30 ASH STREET, PORTLAND, OR. 


THIS IS A PERFECT PROTECTION 
against burning while cooking all kinds of 
pee Vegetables, Meats, Puddings boiled in a 
es vag, etc., etc., even though all the water 
Kettles whose bottoms have 
<7 been burned until they are worthless can be 

: used wih perfect safety with this plate. 
AGENTS WANTED FoR Every TOWN ON THE 
Coast. 


n use, with asparagus 
tn it. 


S.S. PICTURE PAPERS. 


Samples of Twenty-five Varieties Free on Application to 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


797 Market. St., 


San Francisco. 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 

reparation of more 
then One Hundred 

lications for patents in 
and Foreign coun- 
ientifio 


Thousand a 


ri 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


Drawi and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
me examination of models 
or drawings. vice by mail free. 

Patents through Munn &£Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AM ERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind pablished in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
large and splendidly illustrated newsps 

is large and spiendi i 

is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, and 
other departments of industrial progress, p" 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention paten 
cach week. Bry, it, four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 

ua have an invention to patent write to 
+ Oo., publishers of Scientific American, 


York. 
about patents mailed free, 
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Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
| General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


INSURE IN 


California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ot California. 


Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 


D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. J. Durtroy, Secretary. 
E. W. Oarpenter, Assistant Secretary. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Posi 
Streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
ebipped with promptness, 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Art Kuyps or Work EXEOUTED 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LoOwEsTtT PRICEs, 


O03” The very best Cabmmet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 


ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jan1-tf 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
oy Homaorarzy,) 
125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. x. 


-| Ber. & Pine 81s. - 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8S. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rey. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 


San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California. 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E., Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treaeurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Franciscc 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winshir 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. DooLry, Superintendent. 


O. HEBRMANN. FRANK VLEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO.. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 
San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST: 


PRI 


Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylcr. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


MODERN GLASSICS, 


t modern composers. Price, postage paid, $1.00 


in boards; in cloth. 
URBAGH’S PIANO, 23s. of this 
Piano. Translated by Theodore Presser. Many 
valuable additions to the original work. Price 
DOER NER'S TEI boards; 

E ER § TECHNICS. 22. A most valua- 
ble collection of exercises, such as are necessary 


for every student of the Piano. Endorsed by the 
most noted instructors in the United States. ce, 


e paid, $1.50, in lim Cloth. 
FAITH TRIUMPHANT 


sGeo. F. Root. A new 
and beautiful Scripture Cantata, by these most suc- 
cessful writers. This new work is superior to any 
they have heretofore produced. 75 cts. by mail, 
,0stpaid; $7.50 a dozen, b not 
CR WN OF SONG By . L. MePhail, with 
J s special contributions by 
Geo. F. Root. A new book forthe use of Singin 
Schools, Conventionsand Musical Institutes. ~— 
elementary Se and a great quanti ty 


ty of 
aith 


fresh and g music. Price same as for 
Triumphant.”’ 
The JOHN CHURCH C 


by Book and Music 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are o te the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXOLUSIVELY 


and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 
When model or drawing is sent we advise as 


to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
OHARGE UN WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in 
own state or county, address | 


Cc. A. SNOW & CoO., 


Orrosrrz Parawr Orrice, Wasumerox, D. 0, 
nov2-tf | 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxes Notice—Liseran Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
curio for one year. Tue PaciFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


$ubseriptions for Tue Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. | 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1886. 


The Congregational Club has made 
due arrangements for the celebration 
of Forefather’s Day (which has not 
dawned at this writing), some fair 
report of which our readers will see 
in due time, if not in this very num- 
ber of Tue Paciric. We presume 
that the day will not pass without 
honors in other towns and cities on 
this side of the continent. We wish 
that all who are akin, by descent, pol- 
ity or belief, with the Pilgrims, how- 
ever few their numbers in any par- 
ticular place, would take great pains 
{and find great pleasures therein) to 
revive and honor this day as worthy 
of all note. Itis a day marking the 
greatest movement of the ages since 
the Crusades and the Reformation; 
and a day whose far-reaching in- 
fluence, saintly vindication, and re- 


habilitating power we have only just 
begun to see. | 


It is a coincidence worthy of re- 
mark that our Pilgrim Fathers should 
have landed on the day of the winter 
solstice, the shortest and, frequently, 
the darkest day of the year. How we 
pity them amid the chills, ices, snows, 
and outer desolations of the scene! 
Could ‘‘auguries” and ‘‘auspices” have 
been worse! But they were people who 
never troubled themselves with ‘‘au- 
guries” and ‘‘auspices.” Their lead- 
ership was wiser and mightier than 
such things indicate. They believ- 
ed themselves divinely led. They 
saw the Lord at the landing, and 
that made the day and the spot sa- 
cred. Added to this was the joy of 
accomplishment and hope; for their 
voyage was done, the new world was 
gained, the sense of freedom broke 
upon them, and the scene of their 
great opportunity was vopening in- 
finitely away. Howcould they have 


that day one foreboding hour, one 
regretful moment! 


Perhaps it seriously befits us who 
who live eight generations along to 
inquire, not in the way of exposi- 
tion, but of suggestion, ‘‘The 
Fathers, where are they? and the 
prophets, do they live forever?” 
And we may reply that we know 
where*the Fathers are. Personally, 
they have gone to their reward, and 
are absorbed in the sweetness of their 
recompense; efficiently, they are here, 

-and are walking the streets of this 
peninsular city. The prophets, too, 
absent in body, live on amongst us in 
the spirit, and are likely thus to live 
“*forever.” The institutions which 
the Pilgrims founded have been 
founded here. The instructions 
which the ‘‘prophets” and teachers of 
the Pilgrim period left have not 
their place on the record only, but in 
the lives and characters they are 
shaping here and now. In some 
ways we may be deficient, in others 
divergent, but we have not escaped 
the presence of Fathers and prophets, 
nor lost their power, nor utterly for- 
gotten the God that gave them to us 
in his infinite goodness. 


With the dawn of last Friday 
spread the news of a totally unlooked- 
for calamity, which has had no prece- 
dent in our experience. A whaling 
vessel, the Ailantic, with a crew of 
fifty, went out of the harbor the 
previous day to pursue whale in their 
winter haunts. But, outside, with 
the approach of night, swept in a 
dense fog, atop of the ocean’s great 
waves of strength, that rolled fear- 
fully high. There was not wind 
enough to make headway, and the 
vessel was drifting. Both anchors 
were dropped, but these did not hold 
well. So the current and the billows 
drove the vessel ashore upon the 
beach, in the night, two miles south- 
ward from the entrance to the Golden 
Gate. No boats could live in the 
breakers, and less than one-half of 
the crew were washed ashore alive. 
No signals had called for aid, and 


It is alleged, we know not how 
truly, that the Aflantic was an 
old vessel, and not strong, and 
should not have been sent to sea. 
But the men who enlisted for the 
voyage did not so regard the craft, it 
would seem. The sudden turn in 
their prospects, which came with the 
expiring day, may serve as a remind- 
er to us all of dangers unforeseen 
and of the possible remoteness of the 
efficiency of the occasions of our good 
or ill. The storm which wrecked 
the Allantic occurred far away, and 
before she left the harbor. The huge 
billows raised by that storm reached 
the land just in time to strike the 
Atlantic, when helpless upon a lee 
shore, and to pound her to pieces 
within an hour after touching the 
fatal strand. 


At the meeting at Woodland the 
professor who sketched for us the 
ideal home missionary made his 
first point the importance of a good 
liver. Bishop Taylor seems to think 
that is the organ which specially 
needs attention among missionaries 
in the foreign field; and he tells us 
that they say along the Congo that 
there is no patent medicine for that 
organ of the body like ‘‘Taylor’s Liv- 
er Regulator,” and that consists of a 
hoe made of steel and fitted to a 
stout handle. This is to be taken by 
the mistionary, not once in two or 
four hours, but for several hours con- 
tinuously each day,except Sundays, we 
suppose. The Bishop takes it himsélf, 
and he reports one case of cure of 
biliousness and several cases of pre- 
vention. 


It is a source of some satisfaction 
to hear that the man Sutton, who de- 
liberately shot and killed Martin over 
in the Livermore valley, in Alameda 
county, whom he regarded as a com- 
mon trespasser, has been convicted 
of murder in the first degree. Nor 
did the jury make any recommenda- 
tion in his case. Accordingly, the 
man must be hung, since there is no 
question regarding the facts. There 
was an attempt made to palliate the 
crime on the ground that the man was 
a fanatical fatalist and monomaniac, 
which seems to have been measur- 
ably true. But, rightly, the court 
decided that this did not in the least 
take away the responsibility of the 
man for his conduct. Nor can the 
man himself complain of the verdict, 
since, as Zeno of old said, if one is 
fated to commit a crime, it is equally 
fated that he shall be punished for it. 
He must, therefore, be content, as 
are we, that the law shall take its 
course, and that there shall be no 
cheating of the gallows. 


—— 


It is gratifying to those who have 
long been in favor of dividing up the 
Indian reservations to the occupants, 
in severalty, and of making the Indi- 
ans citizens at the same time, that the 
lower House of Congress has passed 
the bill of the Senate looking in this 
direction, though with amendments. 
These cannot defeat the measure, and 
the President will, no doubt, sign 
the bill. So, in the course of the 
coming year, we may hope to see this 
good work begun, and the nation 
freed from its artificial relations to 


‘the Indians as foreigners, though 


born on its own soil, as were their 
progenitors. And we hope that it 
will not take many years of civiliza- 
tion, citizenship and religion to con- 
vince even the men of the border that 
there can be many good Indians oth- 
er than dead ones, and a great many 
of them. 


The other night the Pacific Ocean 
swallowed up the Afllantic. Will 
this ever be anything more than 
a play upon words? When Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon and Washington 
come to be three of the most popu- 
lous States of the Union; when Japan 
becomes a center of missions, cen- 
trifugally; when China gets adjusted 
to Western philosophy and a pure 
Christianity, and when India, with 
all the wonderful islands about her, 
is converted to the faith of Christ, 
then it may be that, in some very 
marked sense of grandeur, the Pa- 
cific will have swallowed up the At- 
lantic. 


Another New York city ex-Alder- 
man, named McQuade, has been con- 
victed of bribery by a jury very care- 
fully chosen, and in atrial very wise- 
ly conducted. He was sentenced last 
Monday to seven years’ hard labor in 
the State Prison and to pay a fine of 
$5,000. This scores another grand 
victory for justice in the great me- 
tropolis, for which all good men 
greatly rejoice. 


Mr. Powderly, chief officer of the 
Knights of Labor, declines to make 


‘SWHERE WE BELONG.” 


Since the evangelization of cities 
has become a chief topie just now, it 
suggests some very pertinent ques- 
tions to individual Christians living 
in the different sections or wards. 
How shall we individually do our 
part in evangelizing our city? Shall 
we huddle in one or two large 
churches, or shall we aim to build up 
vigorous organizations in the partic- 
ular locality where we dwell. Dr. 
Meredith was asked, the other day, 
what the church attendants who live 
outside the centers would do if horse- 
cars were not allowed to run; he re- 
plied,‘‘You had better stay where you 
live; we don’t want you here; you are 
wanted much more in the churches 
near your own residence.” Wouald 
that the Dr. Merediths could be more 
numerous! For it is said that in one 
Boston church ninety per cent. of the 
attendants ride from a long distance 
without any real necessity for it, and 
with a positive loss of influence and 
blessing in the region round their 
own homes. It is evident, too, that 
in Chicago, where the method of 
branch churches has been supposed 
by many to be a superior way, some 
are aware of an unfortunate tendency 
which is fostered by it. Dr. Pente- 
cost, at the National Council, called 
attention to this tendency. The 
wealthy, the experienced, the capable, 
families, stay by the great center; 
they do not identify themselves with 
the branch; that is for the humbler 
classes! The Advance gives a leader, 
also, on ‘‘the hive that ought to 
swarm,” which is significant. While 
mission Sunday-schools and similar 
efforts are excellent, and have thus 
important place in city evangeliza- 
tion, and we may multiply them to 
great advantage, yet they are no sub- 
stitute for colonization, by which a 
strong and determined number of a 
large church membership go right 
out and occupy a strategic point as a 
complete and well-furnished church 
from the start. That seems to have 
been done in a commendable de- 
gree in St. Louis and in Minneapolis. 
We are not arguing now for the set- 
ting up of too many weak churches. 
What the cause requires is that there 
should bea sufficient number of large- 
hearted and zealous people who will 
go out from the central organizations 
and make sure that the colonies be- 
come new centers of power, of at- 
traction, of quickening life. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Word was received in this city 
Monday, December 13th, that the 
International Committee at New York 
had decided to hold the twenty-sev- 
enth International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in this city early in May, probably 
the second week of May. It will be 
remembered that a very urgent in- 
vitation was extended by the San 
Francisco Association to the Conven- 
tion which held its sessions in At- 
lanta, Ga.,in May, 1884, and there 
was a majority vote in favor of San 
Francisco; but the great distance to 
be traveled seemed to be, in the minds 
of many of the prominent members 
of the International Committee, a 
serious objection, and the matter was 
referred to the International Commit- 
tee with power to act. Mr. McCoy, 
the local Secretary, has been persist- 
ent in his efforts to bring the Con- 
vention here, and the decision was 
reached as above last week. The 
Convention is one of the largest and 
most important religious gatherings 
held in the country, and will bring 
many Christian workers from all parts 
of the country and foreign lands. Ex- 
tensive preparations will be made to 
give the Convention a royal recep- 
tion to this city. The General Sec- 
retaries’ Conference precedes the Con- 
vention six days. This will probably 
be held either in Oakland or this city. 
Mr. Moody is expected to come to 
San Francisco a few weeks prior to 
the Convention and remain here 
through its sessions. There will be 
delegates from England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, Australia and the 
Sandwich Islands. 


It is reported that John W. Mac- 
kay has declined the unanimous re- 
quest of the members of the Nevada 
Legislature to become United States 
Senator in the place of Senator Fair, 
on the ground that his private affairs 
occupy all his time. It would not 
injure the good reputation of our sis- 
ter State to elect some honest, capa- 
ble, poor man to this high office, and 
let these millionaires go their way. 
Their last venture in that line proved 
anything but a success. 


— 


Rev. H. 8. Harrison, who has been 
connected the past few months with 
the Advanceas business manager, has 
purchased a controlling interest in 
the stock, and is to continue as man- 
ager. Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, pastor 
of Union ‘Park church, Chicago, ‘is 


This 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


In 1835 Dr. M. Whitman first start- 
ed for Oregon, with Rev S. Parker. 
When they reached the American 
rendezvous in the Rocky Mountains, 
they learned so much from the whites 
and Indians there assembled that 
they thought it best for Mr. Parker 
to continue on alone in the exploring 


tour, while Dr. Whitman should re-. 


turn, obtain missionary help, be 
ready to start again in 1836, and so 
gain a year. The winter passed, but 
no one, able and willing to go, was 
found. The American Board gave to 


Dr. Whitman the names of several | 


persons then under gears by 
them to other mission fields, with the 
permission of taking them to Ore- 
gon, if he could induce them to go; 
but all was in vain. 


ed; but all declined. At last the 


Mrs.Spalding had been quite sick, but 
had become so much better that, al- 
though she was able to walk less 


than a quarter of a mile, she had tb cat. 


started with her husband, in a sleigh, 
for their field among the Osages. 
Dr. Whitman overtook them in the 
deep snows of Western New York, 
and requested them to go to Oregon. 
After a short conversation Mr. Spald- 
ing made up his mind that it was not 
their duty to go, as_he did not be- 
lieve that the strength of his wife 
would allow it, though he left the 
final decision to her. Having reach- 
ed a hotel, they asked divine direc- 
tion, when, with a beaming face, she 
announced her decision to go to Ore- 
gon. Her husband tried to dissuade 
her because of her health, but she re- 
plied: ‘‘I like the command just as it 
stands, ‘Go ye into all the world,’ 
with no exceptions for poor health. 
The dangers in the way and the 
weakness of my body are His; duty 
is mine.” ‘The dangers from Indians 
were next pressed upon her with 
tears; whereupon she said, ‘*What 
mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart; ‘for I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jeru- 
salem,’ or in the Rocky Mountains, 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
decided the question. They 
prepared to start with Dr. and Mrs. 
Whitman and Mr. W. H. Gray, as 
missionary companions, the 
American Fur Company as convoy 
from St. Louis. All along the way, 
however—at Pittsburg, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis—hands were stretched 
out to hold them back. Catlin as- 
sured them that they could not take 
women through; that the hostile In- 
dians that hover about the convoy 
would fight against any odds to 
capture them; that one woman had 
tried, but the company was mas- 
sacred, and she was dragged away, 
and never heard of again. It is no 
wonder that people said so; for, 
previous to this, no woman had ever 
crossed the continent—but these tales 
did not move Mrs. Spalding a hair. 
The party took boat at Pittsburgh. 
Saturday night found them between 
Cairo and St. Louis. Mrs. Spalding, 
who seems to have had a good share 
both of courage and conscience, in- 
sisted that they should be put on 
shore to spend the Sabbath. The 
Captain and passengers laughed .at 
them, and told them that no boat 
would ever call for them there. 
Their reply was, ‘‘We’ll take the 
chances of that. Put us on shore.” 
It was done. The New England 
home missionary there marked that 
as a rare day, which brought such an 
addition to his congregation; for it 
was like an angel’svisit. Early Mon- 
day morning a great puffing was 
heard below, and a grand steamer, 
better than the one they had left, 
rounded to at their signal, and took 
them on board. Sixty miles above 
they overtook the other boat stranded 
on a sand bar. 

At St. Louis they found the Amer- 
ican Fur Company fitting out their 
annual expedition. Having secured 
their pledge of protection, they pass- 
ed on by boat to Liberty. Here Mr. 
Spalding purchased mules, horses, 
cows and two wagons. With them 
Mr. Spalding started for Council 
Bluffs, while Dr. Whitman waited 
with the women and goods for the 
Company’s boat. After some days 
their boat passed; but, not wishing 
to be troubled with the missionaries, 
passed them on purpose. On ac- 
count of this Dr. Whitmfn was oblig- 
ed to send forward to Mr. Spalding 
for horses, and to overtake him and 
the Company as he could by land. 
This part of the trip was especially 
trying to Mr. Spalding—a mule 
kicked him; he was terribly shaken 
by the ague; in crossing a ferry an 
unruly cow, which he had laid hold 
of, jumped off, taking him along 
with her; a tornado scattered his cat- 
tle, swept away his tent, tore his 
blankets from him, while the ague 
was on, and left him to be drenched 
by the rain, with the usual conse- 
quences to one who takes calomel. 


Nor did it help the case for them to. 


learn, when within twenty-five miles 
of Council Bluffs, that the Fur Com- 
pany had started and were five and a 
half days on their way. It was a 
hard race; for they were old trappers 
with fresh horses, while those of the 
missionaries were already jaded, and 
they were green hands. M 
ing was about willing to turn back, 
but his wife said, ‘‘I have started for 
the Rocky Mountains, and I expect 
to go there.” 

It was absolutely necessary to se- 


| well, they had to go on. 


Many were ask- | 


r. Spald-. 


The trappers had to stop to fill up 
ravines and make roads; thus ‘‘pre- 


| paring the way of the Lord.” Other 
things detained them several days, 


and the missionary party rode hard, 
traveling on the day before they 
reached Loup Fork from daylight 
until two o’clock the next morning. 
One horse gave out on that day, and 


Mrs. Spalding fainted. The next} 


day they overtook the caravan. 

But, once among them, nothing 
could exceed the kindness with which 
they were treated by the Company. 


'The choicest buffalo morsels were al- 


ways kept for the ladies; but, sick or 
There were 
two hundred persons and six hun- 
dred animals. Everything was in 


the strictest military order; for hos- 
tile Indians continually hovered over 
them. At night they camped with 


the animals solid in the center, the 
tents and wagons around them, while 
outside of them sentinels marched 


they overtook the caravan at the ap- 
pointed camp with four mule loads 


On the sixth of June the Company 
were at Fort Laramie. Owing to the 
diet of nothing but buffalo meat Mrs. 


Spalding was growing weaker every 


day. The Captain of the Company 
said that Mrs. Spalding must stay 
there; for she would die for want of 
bread—but she replied, ‘‘No; I start- 
ed to go over the mountains in the 
name of my Saviour, and I must go 
on.”’ 

July fourth they entered the South 
Pass. Mrs. Spalding fainted that 
morning, and thought she was about 
to die. As they laid her upon the 
ground, she said, ‘‘Don’t put me on 
that horse again. Leave me and 
save yourself.” After the bread gave 
out it seemed as if she ate nothing, 
but lived on spirits of turpentine and 
camphor. She could not bear the 
smell of buffalo meat. Her pain was 
distressing. She said, ‘‘Oh, that I 
had one crust of bread from my 
mother’s swill pail!” More than once 
she begged Mr. Spalding to leave 
her to the Indians, saying, ‘‘I cannot 
sit on that horse in the burning sun 
any longer. Oh, this sickness—this 
terrible pain! I cannot live much 
longer. Go on and save yourself, 
and carry the Book of God to those 
Indians. I shall never see them. 
My work is done. But bless God 
that he has brought me thus far. 
Tell my mother that I am not sorry 
that I came.” 

But the caravan stopped on the 
divide, and sent back for her, and 
she was borne on. Shesoon revived, 
and three hours afterwards they saw 
the waters trickling toward the Pa- 
cific. And there, on Independence 
day, alighting from their horses, with 
the Bible.in one hand and the Amer- 
ican flag in the other, they took pos- 
session of the Pacific Coast for Amer- 
ican mothers and the Church of 
Christ. Here they bowed and thank- 
ed God for his help thus far, and 
asked that his help be granted dur- 
ing the rest of the journey for all, 
and especially for Mrs. Spalding. 
The moral and physical scene was 
grand and thrilling. Hope and joy 
beamed from the face of Mrs. Spald- 
ing, though the pain racked her 
frame. She seemed to receive new 
strength. ‘‘Is it a reality ora dream,” 
she said, ‘‘that, after five months of 
hard journeying, I am alive, and 
actually standing on the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains, where yet the 
foot of white woman never trod?” 


M. EEtts. 


_ 


W.T.C. U. 


The Central W. C. T. U. will hold 
their regular meeting on Wednesday, 
the 22d inst., in headquarters, 132 
McAllister street, at 2 Pp. m. 

On Thursday evening, the 23d, 
the No.1 Y. W.C. T. U. will hold 
their regular meeting in the same 
headquarters;and as it is the thirteenth 
anniversary of the inauguration of 
the ‘‘Woman’s Crusade,” the Un- 
ion has arranged an appropriate pro- 
gramme. All are invited. 

The Gospel Temperance Meeting, 
last Sunday, in Irving Hall, was 
highly interesting. Next Sunday is 
Children's Day, and everybody is in- 
vited to come and bring the children. 
An interesting programme will be 
furnished. 


MARRIED. 


Epwarps--LaABAREE.—-In Gilroy, December 
8, by the Rev. R. S. Symington, Deacon 
David Edwards of Crockett to Miss Livia 
H. Labaree of Danville, Cal. 


Morken--WEEpD.--At the residence of the 
bride’s father, Joseph H. Weed, December 
14, 1886, by Rev. C. D. Barrows, D.D., 
Wm. C. Morken to Clara H. Weed, both 
of this city. 

The company present consisted 
mainly of the numerous relatives of 
the bride and groom, and, as usual 
on such- occasions, enjoyed the 
bountiful and excellent entertain- 
ment which was set before them. We 
wish them much joy, and that their 


lives may belong. 


Mrs. E. H. Bradley, of England, 
the noted evangelist of social purity, 
is making an extended tour in this 
country. speaking upon the subject 
of ‘‘White Cross Work,” and organ- 


izing societies in connection with that 


department of the W. C. T. U. 

The King of Corea, through the in- 
fluence of Miss Annie Ellers, of the 
Presbyterian mission, who is phy- 
sician to the Queen, has purchased 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Oftice, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


THE FIFTH YEAR IN TUCSON, 


We give room in the Column to a 
full account of the fifth anniversary 
of our church in Tucson, which we 
take from the Daily Citizen of Decem- 
ber 13th. To us, as well as to many 
others, the story is full of unusual 
interest and promise. It is another 
instance of the growth of what, in its 
beginning, seemed the smallest of all 
seeds, and sown in most barren soil 
at that, until the church of six has 
become a power, not only in the com- 
mercial city of the Territory, but in 
ali the region round about. And, as 
we fairly believe, it has only com- 
menced to grow: 

‘‘Wednesday evening the Congre- 
gational church held its fifth annual 
business meeting, for the presenta- 
tion of reports and the election of 
officers, and the Sunday evening be- 
fore the Sunday-school celebrated its 
fifth anniversary. The completion of 
another period in the history of the 
church was the occasion of the pastor, 
Rev. H. Hammond Cole, preaching a 
sermon yesterday morning on ‘A 
Review of the Year,’ selecting for his 
text Acts xxvili: 15: ‘Whom, when 
Paul saw, he thanked God and took 
courage.” 

‘‘The following are some facts re- 
garding the work of the past twelve 
months and its present condition. 
The church one year ago numbered 
thirty-seven members, since which 
time one has died and one has been 
dismissed to another church. There 
have been added during the year 
eleven on public confession of faith 
in Christ and five by letters from 
churches in other places, making the 
total membership fifty-one—a net 
gain of fourteen. The regular preach- 
ing services have been maintained 
as usual, with an increase of late in 
numbers and interest. The prayer- 
meetings, which are held on Wednes- 
day evenings, are more largely at- 
tended and better sustained than 
ever before, and are of growing spir- 
itual power. From twenty to twenty- 
five are now often present, and a 
large proportion take some part in 
the exercises. The Sunday-school 
has just closed the most prosperous 
year of its existence. The member- 
ship is one hundred and sixty, with 
an average attendance of over one 
hundred, which is double that of the 
previous year. It has five officers, 
eleven teachers, and is as wide-awake 
and promising a school as can be 
found. The girls’ meetings, Thurs- 
day afternoons every other week, 
have some twelve girls who come as 
they can, from time to time, and have 
ever been instructive and helpful. 
The Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor is the outgrowth of 
some special meetings held last Jan- 
uary for the older members of the 
Sunday-school. In April, in order 
to give steadiness to the work, the 
society was formed, which now num- 
bers forty-six members. Of these 
eight are adults, and the remaining 
thirty-eight are boys and girls from 
about twelve to seventeen years of 
age. The meetings, which take place 
the first and third Friday evenings 
of the month, are devoted to the 
recitation of Scripture texts, singing, 
prayer and simple talks on gospel 
truths. 

‘‘Notwithstanding many difficulties 
and discouragements, the year, on 
the whole, has, under the blessing of 
God, been a most successful one, and 
in the sermon the enlarging respon- 
sibility and privilege of the disciples 
of Jesus were earnestly set forth. 
Thanksgiving and praise were en- 
joined for what the Lord has done, 
and the utmost of faith, enthusiasm 
and consecrated service urged for the 
coming year.” 


Murders and murders in this city; 
four last week, and one, so far, this 
week! Almost invariably drink is 
the immediate or more remote cause. 
Mad, drunken men shoot and stab, 
and good citizens are horrified, and 
say, ‘‘Murderers must hang.” How 
much better to say; ‘‘We will put an 
end to the cause”! Hang these mis- 
erable murderers—that does _ not 
bring the dead to life again; that will 
not stopthe killing, while you allow 
thousands of saloons to craze and 
madden their victims and send them 
forth to do their hellish work. The 
bar-keeper, at the door of whose 
saloon on Howard street, between 
two and three o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing, @ man was shot dead, said: ‘‘I 
know nothing, and would not give 
any information ifI had any to give.” 
He is the very man who knows. It 
was this cursed liquor which these 
men sell atall hours and in all quan- 
tities that made that drunken man do 
that ‘‘cold-blooded” (?), that drunken, 
murder, and good citizens, men and 
women, hold up their hands in hor- 
ror, and get used to these nightly 
occurrences, and do just nothing to 
remove the cause. This wholesalé 
murder is carried on and permitted 
by the laws of this city, and we are 
doing just nothing to change these 
laws. , And the whisky men, the 
great body of them, say that nothing 
shall be done; no prohibition, no 
high license; we will run this busi- 
ness to suit ourselves, for we run 
this city; and they do. 


A movement is made at Tucson to 
close the saloons on Sunday. There 
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five buildings fora royal hospital, two 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


The usual meeting of the Monday 
Club was held in the parlors of the 
Baldwin Hotel. J. W. Crawford, 
Esq., presented an earnest address 
on ‘‘What the Pew Has a Right to 
Expect of the Pulpit.” 

Rev. Dr. Dwinell is expected to 
address the Club at its meeting next 


Monday.~ 

Pilgrim Sunday was observed last 
Lord’s day in quite a number of our 
churches. Pastor Pond’s discourse 
was on ‘‘The Orthodox Faith of the 
Pilgrim Polity”; Rev. W. W. Seud- 
der’s, ‘‘The Civil Sabbath an Inherit- 
ance from the Pilgrim Fathers”; Rev. 
W. F. Bickford’s, ‘‘ What the Pilgrim 
Fathers Transmitted to Us”; Dr. 
Willey’s, ‘‘The Influence of the Pil- 
grim Sanctuary upon the Civil, So- 
cial and Religious Life”; Rev. R. 
Hill’s, ‘‘The Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers”; Rev. Geo. Morris’ ‘‘The 
Christian Liberty Secured by the 
Pilgrim Fathers Entrusted and Be- 
queathed to Us.” 


“The Need of Larger Consecration 
of Wealth for the World’s Conver- 
sion” was the theme on which Rev. 
Dr. Beckwith discoursed last Sabbath 
morning. : 

“The Wreck of the Aflantic’” was 
Dr. Lane’s theme at Green-street 
church Sabbath evening. There was 
a large congregation. 

Rev. N. W. Lane has accepted the 
call to supply the Green-street church 
in this city for a year, from the Ist of 
January. 

Some three hundred dollars were 
contributed last Sabbath at Bethany 
church for various objects. 


Rev. A. K. Crawford preached at 
Golden Gate church, Oakland, last 
Sabbath, for Pastor Cooke, who offi- 
ciated at San Mateo for Rev. F. B. 
Perkins, who was quite sick. 


At the second church, Oakland, in 
the morning Rev. W. L. Baker of the 
Theological Seminary preached on 
the subject, ‘‘Obedience.” At night 
Rev. M. A. Starr delivered an able 
discourse on ‘‘The Cross.” 


They had an autumn praise service 
at Benicia Sunday evening. 

The South Vallejo Sunday-school 
has had a specialdonation of ten dol- 
lars, given to it by afriend. ‘‘The 
Perpetuity of God’s Love” was Pastor 
Rankin’s subject Sabbath morning. 


Brother Baker will preach his fare- 
well sermon at Cornwall next Lord’s 
day. Rev. R. Hill will preach there 
hereafter, as well as at Antioch. 


Sabbath morning, December 12th, 
Antioch church and congregation 
were surprised to see an elegant su- 
ver communion service arranged upon 
the table in front of the pulpit. Just 
before the sermon Mr. Hill formally 
presented the set to the church—a 
donation from friends in Oakland— 
in a few well-chosen words, offering, 
also, a consecratory prayer. The 
church desires to return sincere 
thanks for the beautiful and very ac- 
ceptable present. May the abiding 
presence of Him who has said, ‘‘Do 
this in remembrance of me,” be to 
these dear friends more sweet and 
hallowed than ever. To Mr. Hill, 
especially, we would express our 
hearty appreciation of his tender in- 
terest in our church, both temporal 
and spiritual. By unanimous vote of 
the church, Wednesday, December 
15, 1886. 

It is very gratifying to hear of the 
continued good work being done by 
Brothers Meserve and Griffiths at 
Alturas. 

Thirteen persons have recently 
joined the church at Clayton, eleven 
on profession of faith. Many other 
additions may be expected in the near 
future. The Sabbath-school has won- 
derfully increased, and the Society 
of Christian Endeavor holds most 
valuable meetings. 

Rey. W. A. Tenney is giving Sun- 
day evening lectures on ‘‘The Judges 
of Israel.” He has taken up Deborah, 
Gideon and Jephthah. The morning 
congregations of late have been un- 
usually large, 
faces. 

Rey. Dr. Holbrook, by request, 
preached at Stockton last (Pilgrim) 
Sunday, on the ‘‘History and Princi- 
ples of the Pilgrim Fathers,” to a 
good congregation. The ladies of 
the church gave a New England sup- 
per on Forefathers’ Day, the 21st. 


Sacramento, Dec. 19, 1886.—Rev. } 


Mr. Merrill had a splendid discourse 
on the ‘‘Landing of Our Forefath- 
ers.” The congregation was large 
and deeply*interested. The story of 
the trials endured by the Pilgrims, 
when brought so vividly to mind as 
painted by our pastor, ought to give 
us new strength ang firmer desire to 
work in these days of needed labor, 
particularly among the young. The 
Society of Christian Endeavor meets 
every Sunday evening in the church 
parlors and is, no doubt, of great 
benefit to the young people. The 
meetings are very interesting and the 
attendance is constantly increasing. 
The pastor’s wife lead this evening 
ina pleasing manner, showing her- 
self a capable person in church work 
and one who will be a great help in 
this branch of the work. It is to be 
hoped this way of evening worship 
will continue, and, from present ap- 
earances, I believe it will. These 
ines are just to show you that the 
Sacramento church is still among the 
living ones. A weekly reading of 
your paper fails to present me 
with a word from it or any of its 


including strange 


members; so I beg leave to subscribe 
myself an interested 
| Non-MEMBER. 


Breruany.—On Saturday afternoon, 
December 18th, I held a meeting at 
the above point, preparatory to a sac- 
ramental service to be held on the 
following day. After morning ser- 
vice at Byron, Idrove to Bethany 
and met Rev. J. N. Hubbard of Tra- 
cy, who kindly assisted me in the 
Sacramental service. Two short ser- 
mons were preached. Two young 
ladies were taken into the church by 
profession of faith. The sacrament 
was administered to a large congre- 
gation, and ten dollars and fifteen 
cents was collected for the American 
Congregational Union. I drove back 
to Byron, distant ten miles, in time 
to preach in the evening. The con- 
gregations in Bethany and Byron 
were very large, and the entire Sab- 
bath a delight. W. H. Tuss. 


Last Sunday the attendance, both 
morning and evening, at Plymouth 
church was good. Rev. C. L. Cor- 
win has, very acceptably, supplied 
the church the last three Sabbaths. 


Noticr.— The adjourned annual 
meeting of the California Chinese 
Mission will be held on Monday, 
December 27, 1886, at the parlors of 
the Baldwin Hotel, at 3 o’clock p.m., 
by vote of the Directors. 

C. Ponp, Sec. 


The Willard Kindergarten Christ- 
mas entertainment was held in par- 
lors of Westminister church on Fell 
street last Friday evening, and was 
in every way a success. The chil- 
dren, under the training of Miss Jen- 
nie C. Parker, their {faithful and ef- 
ficient teacher, did their very best in 
their games and songs, and elicited 
the heartiest applause from all; some, 
witnessing them for the first time, 
shed tears. ‘‘Santa Claus,” by Mr. 
James E. Wolfe gave unmixed pleas- 
ure by distributing to each girl a 
lovely doll, and to the boys a watch 
and chain, the gift of Mr. Eugene 
Davis, of ‘‘Davis Brothers.” Mrs. 
Wolfe and Miss Domett, with their 
assistants, deserve much credit. The 
school will be held in Westminster 
church in future, and will be glad to 
receive visitors. 

Tucson.—Last Wednesday even- 
ing the Congregational church held 
its fifth annual business meeting for 
the presentation of reports and the 
election of officers, and the Sunday 
evening before the Sunday-school 
celebrated its fifth anniversary. The 
following are some facts regarding 
the work of the past twelve months, 
and its present condition: The 
church one year ago numbered thir- 
ty-seven members, since which time 
one has died, and one has been dis- 
missed to another church. There 
have been added during the year 
elevenon public confession of faith 
in Christ, and five by letters from 
churches in other places, making the 
total membership fifty-one, a net gain 
of fourteen.— Daily Citizen. 


The second anniversary of the Sev- 
enth-avenue Sabbath-school (near 
Point Lobos road) was celebrated 
last Thursday evening by a social 
gathering at the chapel. A varied 
and interesting musical and literary 
entertainment was given. Singing 
by solos and by the Seventh-avenue 
Quartet was given, after which plenty 
of coffee and cake, with plenty of 
good cheer, also, were partaken of 
by the one hundred and fifty and 
more who were present. Thisschool 
has hada steady growth in this dis- 
tant but growing part of the city. 
It is more than a mile from any other 
church or Sunday-school. It is self- 
supporting. During the year it has 
paid the taxes on the property, also 
for the fence which incloses it, and 
the lamps and curtains, besides pay- 
ing for all its Sunday-school helps, 
and is now gathering in a fund for 
a carpet. At the close of the even- 
ing Mr. Jacks read the following 


telegram. 
‘‘From GREENILAND’S Icy MOUNTAINS. 
‘Shall not be able to visit you until the 
evening of December 3lst. I have so many 
places to go to before I[ can get out to Sev- 
enth avenue. Santa CLAvs.” 
This announcement was _ received 
with vociferous applause. A dense 
fog enveloped the little chapel, the 
electric lights and all, as the people 
felt their way home, little thinking 
that in the midst of the merriment 
there, just a little beyond, the ill- 
fated ship, Allantic, was going to 
pieces on the beach, sending many 
of its crew into their watery grave. 
The crowded state of our columns 
prevents our putting in much that 
usually appears in this department. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PresByYTERIAN. — Eleven persons 
joined the Howard -street church, 
San Francisco, December 9th. 
Rev. J. C. Anderson was installed at 
Marysville, December 9th. Dr. A. 
J. Compton of Willows has received 
a call to Beaumont, Southern Calli- 
fornia. 

SourHern Meruopist. — Excellent 
reports of the Stockton work are giv- 
en. Attendance at prayer-meeting 
doubled, at Sunday- school very 
greatly increased, and great spiritual 
improvement also.— Rev. J. K. P. 
Price is at Byron Springs for his 
health. 


Mrs. E. S. Boyd, the first woman 
who ever served on a jury, was pres- 
ent at the late Convention of the na- 
tional W. C. T. U. Sheis now Pres- 
ident of the Wyoming Territory Un- 
ion. 

The Baptists of Faringdon, Eng., 
have celebrated the 310th anniversary 
of their organization in that place. 


' from it ufider the shade. 
‘or five miles we walk faster than ever 


A TOUR IN CHINA.—IX. 


| BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


' Now commences our journey in 


earnest, for fiery Sol seems to shine 


, with all his power; but the warmer it 


becomes the faster we walk to get 
out of the sun; at least, this is the 
Doctor’s plan, for the hotter the sun 
shines the faster he tries to get away 
For four 


before, passing and distancing all 
others before us on the road. We 
tried to find an inn, but the further 
we walk the less seems there to be a 
sign of any, until we are, finally, 
compelled-to find the shelter of a few 
evergreen trees, of whichthis part of 
the country has quite anumber. To 
say that we were somewhat tired when 
we neared Ki Chan city is only to ex- 
press what we felt; but before we en- 
tered the city we ascended one of 
the highest peaks, and had a most 
magnificent view. To the southeast, 
south and southwest a fine valley 
spreads itself out before our view, 
while to the west, the east and the 
northeast hills and peaks rose one 
after another; at the north lay the 
city,surrounded on all sides by moun- 
tains—an Alpine town, in which, at 
least, forty thousand or fifty thou- 
sand lived. The view was refreshing 
after our long walk, but we cannot 
stop to enjoy it long, for the sun is 
descending more and more in the 
west, and the twilight is soon fol- 
lowed by darkness. As usual, we 
have an ovation on entering the city, 
only, instead of being, sometimes, 
praised, we are, most generally, curs- 
ed. Weare delayed in going to an 
inn, and, when we do, there is no 
inn- keeper who will receive us. 
Three inus are tried, but they are un- 
willing to have us remain there. Fi- 
nally, we sit down and become im- 
movable, and tell the landlord it is 
his duty to give us a place, but he 
asks an exorbitant price, which we 
are unwilling to pay. The circum- 
stances are somewhat peculiar, for we 
are tired, hungry, and it is already 
dark, and it is difficult to find a 
place at this late hour. Finally, by 
paying five times the regular price, 
we are permitted to stay. The twen- 
ty cents asked for would seem little 
to an American, but when we, by 
right, should have received it for four 
cents, it alters the case very much. 
We feel very much tried by the oc- 
currence, and would gladly have paid 
the above-named sum to the first ho- 
tel-keeper, but, before we were aware 
of it, he had turned us out into the 
street, and we were obliged to seek 
another house, but did not succeed 
until the fourth inn had been reached. 
It has been a remarkable day to me 
in some respects, rising at a very ear- 
ly hour, walking further than on any 
other previous day of my life, selling 
more cash worth of books than on 
any other day since being in China, 
and, finally, in having the door shut 
in my face. Still, it will teach us a 
lesson, and will help us so much the 
more in our future work. It might 
have been avoided if sufficient care 
had been taken by our servant. 

Saturday morning dawns upon us, 
and we do not rise before daylight, 
when we again hasten upon our jour- 
ney. We are not in time for any 
boat, and so must walk again. Our 
coolie is hired again, though he 
seems to be worn out, and he, too, 
extorts an exorbitant price from us; 
yet we can do no better, and so must 
submit to the inevitable merely be- 
cause we have not time to wait. But 
we have not proceeded more than 
half-way before he entirely gives out. 
A little while previous te his giving 
up, his nose bled considerable, and it 
frightened the poor fellow somewhat, 
so that he secured another man to 
carry our load, but at a far reduced 
price. We paid seventy cents for 
thirty-two miles, but he only seven- 
teen cents for sixteen miles. That 
clearly indicates what Chinese prices 
are, but that, whenever the Chinese 
can, they will demand exorbitant 
rates. 


‘IF IT WERE RICH.”’’ 


RY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


We sometimes wish we were rich 
and could fill empty hands with 
bounty, and relieve the wants of the 
suffering poor. Ah, if we had the 
means, and could come in upon the 
homes of the needy, and kindle a fire 
upon cold hearthstones, clothe the 
naked and feed the hungry, what a 
joy it! would be to us to exercise such 
charity! What a privilege it is for 
those possessed of wealth to leave a 
pathway of light behind their daily 
walk--sad faces changed to smiles, 
the voice of lamentation to songs, 
and the sense of destitution to that 
of sufficing comfort! 

But, in the narrowness of our fi- 
nancial income, we are denied such 
an enviable luxury, and can only re- 
peat to our heart the emphatic crav- 
ing, ‘‘Oh, that we were rich!” 

Is it, then, so true that while our 
bank account is a blank, and our 
purses are empty of silver and gold, 
we cannot taste the sweetness of giv- 
ing gifts, bestowing kindness, and 
turning sorrow and sadness into joy? 
Have we no wealth of any sort upon 
which we may draw for human need, 
no treasure to impart, the music of 
which shall kindle all grateful sensi- 
bilities, no endowment that shall 
make the destitute rich? 

Where there is loneliness and soli- 
tude with one whose acquaintance 
we have made, and no affectionate 
interchanges with any companion, 


and it is competent for us to contrib- 


ute a fraternal fellowship, to which 
the deep pulses of that lonely heart 
shall respond, shall we withhold 
such wealth or generously make it 
over to this poverty? 

Where there is habitual despond- 
ency, and its shadow broods the spir- 
it and the countenance, shall we 
leave this twilight unalleviated, or 
shall we use our loving sympathy to 
kindle the rays of hope and cheer 
under such gloom? If we are rich in 
such inspiration of heart, we can 
pour sunlight upon this dusky land- 
scape. 

If our neighbor be weak under the 
call of duty or in the hour of tempta- 
tion, and we can rally his strength 
by words of earnest pleading, though 
we shrink, perhaps, from such out- 
spoken fidelity, it is yet a portion 
from our supplies, with the gift of 
which we can relieve his emptiness, 
and give him the sense of power re- 
stored. 

If there be infirmities of character 
with one whom we love—the quiver- 
ing nerves of impatience, the swelling 
pomp of pride, the keen and jealous 
look of envy and jealousy—shall we 
look on with despondent inaction, 
feeling that we have no power to 
change the identity of our friend, or 
shall we strive to furnish an antidote 
to such traits, and to stimulate the 
culture of their opposites? — 

Let us survey this whole field, and 
utilize our moral and spiritual capi- 
tal for such contributions to our kin- 
dred and acquaintances, and feel that 
we are not too poor, out of such 
treasures, to relieve and enrich the 
needy and destitute. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLD ONLY IN cANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


BUY YOUR 
Christmas 


.AND...... 


New Year's 


1114 & 1116 Market street, 


(Near Mason) 
They are offering genuine bargain in 


Kid Gloves, Hankerchiefs, 
Sat hels, Fans, 
Gents’ Scarfs, Suspenders, 
Gloves, etc., etc. 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type - Writer 


A MACHINE WHICH RECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. 


Ministers, professional. literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
depriv+d of its services. | 

ides enabling one to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen, more legible and 
without fatigoe, it gives relief from all physi- 
cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 

Its manipulation aids the process of compo- 
sition by recording thought the more rapidly. 

It can write sev-ral copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

The Remington embodies the fundamental 
principles upon which alone a succesful writ- 
ing machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 
perience gained by being first on the market, 
it to-day includes all the latest improvements 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma- 
chines being but attempts to share success and 
profit by its popularity. 

; oy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
ection. 

Call and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Oatalogues. 


G. WICKSON & CO., 


> 


GiFtTs 


Headquarters for Supplies 


Peloubet’s Select Notes, 1887. 


Price $1.25. 


Price $3.00. 


Price 75 cents. 


HYMNS 


you 


Gro. C. McConne Depositary. 


Parker’s People’s Bible. 
Vol. I1—Genesis and Exodus. 


Biblical Museum. J. Comper Gray. 
Vol. I—Genesis and Exodus. Price $1.25. 


Murphy on Genesis. 


Price $1.50. 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, 


[Wepnespay, December 22, 1886. 


~~ Children’s Corner. 


SHOE OR STOCKING? 


A CHRISTMAS SPECULATION. 


In Holland, children set their shoes, 
This night, outside the door; 

Tuese wooden shoes Knecht Clabes sees, 
And fills them from his store. 


But here we hang our stockings up 
On handy hook or nail; 

And Santa Claus, when all is still, 
Will plump them without fail. 


Speak out, you ‘‘Sobersides,” speak out, 
And let us hear your views; 

Between a stocking and a shoe, 
What do you see to choose? 


One instant pauses Sobersides, 
A little sigh to fetch— 
‘‘Well, seems to me a stocking’s best, 


For wooden shoes won’t stretch!” 
St. Nicholas. 


CHRISTMAS ON THE NORTH FORK. 


BY WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 


All the school-teaching of Burna- 
by Township was done in the school- 
house down by the bridge over the 
North Fork. It was a frame build- 
ing, and had never been painted, but 
it was as big as any of the houses that 
the people around there lived in. It 
was all in one room, with benches ev- 
erywhere, and there was a platform a 
foot high at one end, and a table on 
it. 

There never had been much ofa 
Christmas along the North Fork, but 
now that the country was settling up 
so fast, people were thinking of im- 
provements all the while. What was 
needed was a winter of the right sort, 
and there came one when the sleigh- 
ing was so good and the skating on 
the North Fork was so aitogether un- 
common, that you could almost see 
Christmas coming. 

Nobody knew exactly what to do 
about it until Miss Arabella Hopkins, 
the school-ma’am, decided that there 


must be a Christmas in the school-. 


had two sleds, one tied on behind the 
other, to carry it back to the school- 


house. Peddy caught up with him. 


before he got to the tree, and when 
she saw it she walked all around it 
with the snow almost up to her 
knees. 

‘It’s a real good tree,” she said, 
‘‘and I’m glad it’s close to the road.” 

**So’m I,” said Joe. 

‘*And there’s no fence for you and 
me to lift it over; but I'll help you 
drag it home after we’ve cut it down.” 

‘*It’s Christmas all over,” said Joe. 

‘*There’s a sleigh with bells on it 
coming up the road.” 

‘‘Somebody’s going to town.” 

*‘None of our folks. Nobody on this 
timber has any bells.” 

The bells came merrily up the road 
until a handsome cutter, drawn by 
two splendid bay horses, pulled up 
within fifteen feet and six inches of 
Peddy Mudge. There were just fif- 
teen of her footprints in the snow be- 
tween her and a wolf-tail, which was 
dragging out on that side of the cut- 
ter. It occurred at once to Joe 
Heidelberg, under the tree, that 
wolves must be plenty in the coun- 
try that sleigh was made in. There 
was a great deal of fur to be seen, 
and some bright blankets, and a great 
fur cap with a very red nose under 
it, and below that was a long, bushy, 
white beard that seemed to be hold- 
ing the reins. 

Peddy took it for granted that a 
man was there somewhere, and she 
was not scared a bit when a deep, 
hoarse voice asked her: 

‘‘What are you doing away out 
here in the snow?” 

‘We're doing some Christmas. 
Joe Heidelberg is cutting down a 
tree for it, and we’re going to have it 
in the schoolhouse.” 

There was a sort of cough that 
made Joe think of one of the wolf- 
skins trying to be alive and bark, 
and then the voice went in under the 
tree, looking for him, and saying: 

‘‘Joe, is all that tree to be for one 


turned up around his neck, and the 
laps of his fur cap turned down over 
the collar, and the front of his cap 
came down to his nose. There was 
nothing of his face to be seen but the 
nose itself, big, and red, and hooked, 
and a pair of great gray eyes, one on 
each side of the nose, like other 
men’s; but then he wore glasses, and 
Peddy said they were ‘‘all one twin- 
kle.” 

In a minute more the furry man 
was examining the toys and candies 
in Mr. Crump’s big window, and Mr. 
Crump told him he could have the 
whole lot for what they cost him. — 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed the 
furry man. ‘‘All I want just now is 
a pound of candy for Peddy.” 

‘Put it up in two papers, Mr. 
Crump,” said Peddy—‘‘one for me 
and one for Miranda Adams.” 

‘Two pounds,” said the furry 
man, ‘‘in two papers. I’d forgotten 
all about Miranda.” 

‘She lives right on our way to 
Miss Hopkins,” said Peddy, ‘‘and 
you needn’t stop long. I can run in 
and leave it for her.” 

‘‘Come along, Peddy,” said the fur- 
ry man; and when they got out by 
the sleigh he lifted her in as if she 
had been a kitten with two papers of 
candy between her fore-paws. When 
they stopped in front of old Mr. 
Adams’ house Peddy heard him ex- 
claim: ‘‘Log house, I declare! I see 
how itis about Christmas. This isa 
very new country; it’s just settling 
up. I must see Miss Hopkins.” 

Peddy did not say anything in re- 
ply tothat. She went straight to the 
door, and opened it without knock- 
ing, and put down the paper of can- 
dy on the floor, and shouted: ‘‘That’s 
for Miranda. I must go and take 
care of the nfan. It’s his present. 
He’s real good, and he knows all 
about Christmas.” 

“Wish I did!’ 
man. | 
Then she was in the sleigh again 
as if she had been a sort of bird and 


said the furry 


ein. Nobody could guess what was 


going on behind it, and Miss Hop- 
kins had promised that there would 
be a real Santa Claus. Some people 
said it was going to be Joe Heidel- 
berg dressed up, and now he was 
suddenly called for and disappeared 
behind thecurtain. Then they heard 
him say, ‘‘Oh, my!” and cough and 
chuckle as if he were half choked. 

‘‘He’s eating something nice,” 
said Jerusha Langworthy,” and it 
isn’t fair. I wish I was in there.” 

‘It’s time for me to go in,” said 
Peddy Mudge. ‘‘They want me.” 

Her face was red and pale, both, 
and she crept under the curtain with 
her mouth and eyes wide open. 

“Children,” suddenly shouted 
Deacon Graham, ‘‘all of you that can 
sing, let us sing.” 

Everybody began with him, and 
you could not even hear the plates 
clatter while that hymn was going 
on. 

‘“Now, boys,” called out Miss Hop- 
kins, from away in there among the 
mysteries, and Bob Langworthy at 
once exclaimed: 

‘‘That means to darken up the win- 
dows. It’sa-coming, boys! Christmas 
is a-coming.” 

‘‘We’re going to have one this time, 
sure.” 

Nobody knew just why, but Deacon 
Graham was starting another hymn, 
and a loud one, at the very moment 
when there came a sound of sleigh- 
bells, going around the school-house 
to the platform end. Then the door 
at the end flew open, anda gust of 
cold air almost blew down the cur- 
tain. It was awful to be so nearly in 
the dark in the day-time when such 


the people found it very hard to keep 
still. Right between two of the 
stanzas of that hymn _ everybody 
heard Peddy Mudge’s voice again 
and again, and it sounded a good 
deal as if she wastrying to crow. 
‘‘Miss Hopkins is lighting the can- 
dles now,” whispered Jerusha Lang- 


things were going on, and some of 


Now, Peddy, read the list.” 


say so. 
Langworthy,” began 


“<Jerusha 
Peddy. 

And Jerusha came up all of a trem- 
ble, to go back with her hands full. 
Peddy read another name, and an- 
other, as fast the furry man nudged 
her; and first it was a girl, and then 
it was a boy, by turns. They all 
eame forward on tiptoe, and with 
very red faces. Some of them tried 
to say, ‘‘Thank you, sir,” and said 
it huskily, and some could not get it 
out atall. The furry man said some- 
thing or other, very chirpily, to each 
as they came. | 

**All done?” he shouted at last. 
*‘Now, Miss Hopkins, the Christmas 
Carol.” 

Never before had the children of 
the North Fork sung as they sang 
that carol. The furry man beat 
time to it with his hands and feet as 
he stepped slowly back till he was 
nearly behind the curtain. On went 
the singing, and now his left hand 
touched the latch of the door. Just 
as it died away he lifted his right 
hand very high, and said: ‘‘Children, 
don’t any of you ever forget it—it is 
written, ‘And they brought Him 
gifts.’ ” 

The door he was touching flew 
open, and before anybody knew what 
to say or do there was a sudden jin- 
gle of sleigh-bells and a sound of 
rapidly trotting hoofs, and Peddy’s 
Santa Claus had disappeared. There 
was a great time after that, and the 
cake was all eaten up; but Miss Hop- 
kins knew nothing, and Mr. Crump 
knew nothing, and Peddy Mudge 
said he told her that he came from 
the East, and she thought he must 
be one of the Wise Men. Perhaps 
he was, for as he drove away he re- 
marked to himself: ‘‘It’s worth while 
to be rich now and then, but I never 
before got quite so much fora little 
money. Hurrah for Christmas!” 
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had hopped there, and before he and Preserves. 
could do many more questions and 


answers she said to him. ‘‘Miss Hop- 


Christmas?” 
‘‘Of course, it is. You see, we 
haven’t anything but some candles to 


worthy. ‘‘There won’t be anything 
else except them on the tree, but itll 
be splendid. 


house. She was apt to decide things 
for the people who lived along the 
North Fork, for her folks were old 
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>= 
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throw in some more wood, and see 
how high we can make it climb.” 

‘‘Hush!” said his mother. ‘‘Miss 
Hopkins is saying something in 
there.” 


she’s cut ’em all in two. Going to 
stick ‘em on everywhere, and then 
we'll make the schoolhouse good and 
dark, and light ’em up and have a 
Christmas.” 7 
‘‘Candy, and presents, and all sorts 


stay in Deacon Graham’s part of the 
house while the furry man went in 
and hada long talk with Miss Hop- 
kins. After that she had a splendid, 
jingling sleigh-ride all the way home; 
but there was not one chance given 
her to guess what the furry man said 
to the school-maam. He drove right 


home. 
‘Miss Hopkins had been dreadfully 
puzzled up to the morning when she 
asked Peddy Mudge— 
‘“Wouldn’t you like a Christmas?” 
Peddy looked across the road at a. 
sumac bush with red bobs on it, and _ of things?” said the voice. 
answered her very soberly: ' "No, there won’t,” said Peddy 
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Even Mrs. Graham herself did not 
know that her husband was under 
instructions to ‘‘keep them singing 
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such perfect sleighing. 
there was almost nothing in the world | could for a minute.” 


‘‘She’s the school-ma’am,” replied 
for anybody to do except to be happy 


Peddy, ‘‘and she lives down on the 
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Peddy Mudge stood close by that satisfaction guaranteed. Hay and grain for sale. 
voice and shouted, ‘= 
‘*Hurrah for Santa Claus!” — 
Nobody else could hurrah at all for | q 
Buy 


looking at that perfect blaze of won- 


The advantages possessed by us, by reason of 
the establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale 
House, at once becomeclearly manifest to the 
customer who orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offereven more, aud decidedly better, ad- 
vantages to our patrons than can be secured by 
them at a wholesale house exclusively, for the 
reason that they will not break or open packages, 


gry. Miss Hopkins was looking at 
them, when Peddy Mudge said to 
her: 

‘‘There’s nine prairie-chickens al- 
ready, and there’s more a-coming, 


could hang ’em on the tree, and they’d 
make a jingle if you shook it.” 
Peddy Mudge held her breath for 
a little distance, those two horses did 
spring away with such a whiz. When 


little candy, and went home. Poor 
Mr. Crump did his best to help Miss 
Hopkins and the children talk Christ- 
mas, but all the other people said: 
‘There isn’t any ready money go- 


ing now-a-days, andso long asthere’s|she was asked, ‘‘Where is Mr. | besides the other chickens and the|der. All the candles were well a-| and we willdoso, and in all cases at whelesale 

to be a Christmas at the schoolhouse, | Crump’s store?” her breath came out | rabbits, and a whole bag of apples |-burning when the curtain fell, and case day 
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he killed more than a dozen rabbits 
going and coming. He talked about 
it in his sleep, and sometimes while 
he was awake, and people generally 
knew that he had a tree picked out, 
and that he meant to cut it down three 
days before Christmas. 

He had to go past Peddy Mudge’s 
house every time he went, and that 
was the reason why she was in the 
road, close by where he was chop- 
ping, in the middle of-the forenoon: 
She knew it was the day, and was 
watching for him until he came along. 


He was all ready for the tree, for he | 


to his feet. It hada fur collar that 


how very much she knew about every- 
body. 
must have ears,”” he said to 


her. 
‘Yes, sir.” And then the sleigh 
was pulled up -in front of Crump’s 


.store, and its driver got out to hitch 


his horses to the hitching-post. 
Peddy was not one bit afraid of 

him, but she did wish she could see 

more of his face, so she should feel 


-sure of knowing him again some oth- 


ertime. He was short.and fat, and 
he wore an’ overcoat that came down 


touch anything on the tables till af- 
ter the curtain drops,” said Jerusha 
Langworthy. ‘‘They’re beautiful 
now. Just look at them.” 

So they were, for they represented 
the very best that the new settlers on 
the North Fork could do for the 
great Christmas at the school-house. 


There wasa great plenty of corn]. 


bread, but not anything like enough 
butter. 
The rope across the room in front 
of the platform was all hung with 
sheets, pinned together at the edges, 


: and it made the best kind of a cur- 


the table at one side of the tree. The 
tree itself was hung all over with lit- 
tle parcels, and little colored parcels, 
and toys, and skates, and there were 
sleds and other things scattered 
around it. It was just the craziest 
thing to look at that had ever been 
seen along the North Fork. 

Right in front of the tree stood a 
little fat mountain of wolf-skins, 
with a fur cap and a long white 
beard, and the deep hoarse voice came 
out through the rd: ‘‘Children, 
step up as your names.are called, and 


if any 


y isn’t called for, let him 


before sending 
us the final order, and securing all the advantag- 
* ad being present in the store at the time of pur- 
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_ of poor Jewish children.” 


WepnespAy, DecemBer 22, 1886.] 


THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘Miscellany. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


GERMAN CHORAL OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN: | 


TURY. 


Beside a manger lowly, 
A mother pale and mild, 
With eyes serene and holy, 
Is watching o’er her child. 
I, too, would gaze and ponder, 
Bowed down in homage low, 
For sight more full of wonder 
This earth did never show. — 


Across the mists of ages, 
That infant’s form divine, 
Unchanging still, engages 
The heart before His shrine. 
For though in God’s anointed 
The world no charm espies, 
Faith reads the signs appointed, 
‘°Tis Christ my Lord,” she cries. 


Behold the ‘‘Branch” of David, 
The ‘‘Shiloh,” famed of old, 
The Son of Virgin Mother, 
By prophet’s lips foretold; 
Behold the seed of woman, 
Repairer of the Fall, 
The Child Divine, yet human, 
Emanuel, Lord of 


Oh, tender plant upspringing 
Amid the desert dry! 
Oh, dawn of promise, flinging 
the rays o’erearth and sky! 
Ob, glad and gushing river, 
From Love’s own fountain poured, 
Spring up—~flow on forever, 
Till all men know the Lord! 


THS BOYHOOD OF CHRIST. 


‘‘Now is it not amazing that the 
youth of one who intended so well, 
and actually did so much, who left us 


the most pathetic of histories, who 


will remain forever the perfect stand- 
ard of comparative holiness, applica- 
ble alike to every phase and circum- 
stance of human life, whose hold up- 
on men has already proven him a 
prophet unto himself, and still goes on 
widening and deepening—how won- 
derful, I say, that the childhood of 
such a man should be so beggarly of 
authentic incident! As an argument, 
this fact seems at first glance to justi- 
fy-the opinion commonly held that 
the youth of the Savior ran in course 
very much like that of the generality 
~“T can’t believe that, uncle,” said 
Puss, with a show of indignation. 

The old gentleman looked at her 
benignantly. 7 

‘Nor can I,” he said. ‘*‘They say 
that Joseph, to whom as a child our 
Lord was subject, was a carpenter 
who plied only the humbler branches 
of the trade, and that Mary, his wife, 
spun the flax and wool for the family, 
and was a housewife. These are the 
circumstances chiefly relied upon to 
support the theory that the condition 
of the child was poverty. Now while 
I admit the circumstances, I deny the 
conclusion. That Joseph was a car- 
penter signifies nothing, as the law 
required every Israelite, rich or poor, 
to follow some occupation. Then 
was it not written of the exemplar of 
all the mothers in Israel, ‘She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness’? 
And if we may give heed to accounts 
not purely Scriptural, Mary owned 
the house in Nazareth in which the 
family dwelt; but conforming to the 
Scriptures, it is to be remembered 
that amongst the gifts of the Magi 
there was gold. AndI please myself 
thinking that there was enough of it 
to support the holy family while it 
was in Egypt, and afterward in Naza- 
reth. In my view, then, the child 
was not born to poverty. If any one 
doubts the conclusion, let him pon- 
der the awful declaration in the Tal- 
mud: ‘These four are accounted as 
dead: the blind, the leper, the ponr, 
and the childless.’ As to the social 
position of the family, it is enough to 
remark that, besides. being a just man, 
Joseph was a lineal descendant of 
David the King.” | 

“They were neither rich nor poor, 
then,” said John. 

‘Only comfortable,” Uncle Midas 
rejoined; then proceeded: ‘‘Exactly 
the condition to allow our Saviour a 
marginal time in which to taste some- 
thing of natural boyish freedom; to 
have little playmates, run races with 
the youngest of the flocks, deck him- 
self from the anemone beds on the 
hills, and watch the clouds form 
slowly about the summit of old Her- 
mon. It must be noted, however, 
that this period was shorter with him 
than with our lads, for the terrible 
Talmudic rules fell upon him early, 


| his light. 


| 


‘I did not think of being called 
upon to make the admission, my lit- 
tle friend,” he said; ‘‘but I will— 
only do not take me to be a modern 
spiritualist. You may have seen cop- 
ies of the most beautiful of the Virgin 
Mothers. Murillo did but work ac- 
cording to his faith when he filled 
the space about the central figure 
with faces of attending spirits. At 
the feet of the Sistine Madonna, be- 
yond peradventure the most divinely 
perfect Mother and Child in group, 
there are two little cherubs inimitably 


suggestive of mischievous urchins;: 


but examine them closely next time, 
and see what knowledge is conveyed 
in the expression of their counte- 
nances. Raphael painted them con 
amore, meaning that he believed in 
them—and so dol. I do not think 
such ministers go with us common 
mortals. Goodness help them if they 
do! That they went with the Divine 
Child, however, I am quick to believe. 
They watched him with jealous care; 
they floated’ on the clouds above him; 
they trod the air his chamber; they 
gave color, direction, purity, and 
strength to histhought. His mother 
may have taught him the alphabet, 
but neither she nor the teachers in 
the synagogue could have helped him 
to that other rarer und higher learn- 
ing in the light of which the hearts 
of those about him were as primers 
for easy reading. Through what hu- 
man agency was it that before he was a 
man he was master of a lore which 
Hillel had not been able to obtain 
with all his one hundred and twenty 
years of studious life? 


‘‘Suppose by any chance he came 
while a child to know the mysteries 
of his birth. The effects would have 
been manifold, but of one of them I 
am certain—all desire for pastime by 
childish means would have then end- 
ed.” 

‘Then you believe he knew it all?” 
asked Puss, impulsively—‘‘knew it 
all when he was a child?” 


‘*Well,” he answered, ‘‘let us see. 


‘He was from the beginning in care of 


at least two persons who could not 
have put their knowledge of him away 
had they wished to do so. The world 
has done injustice to Joseph. The 
Fathers of the Church did better 
when they canonized him. He held 
a prodigious secret in his possession, 
and was true to it. ‘Who is this?’ 
the rabbis asked, when Christ began 
his miracles; and they answered 
themselves, ‘Oh, it is the carpenter’s 
son!’ The other person was Mary, 
the mother. After all that has been 
said and written of her appearance, 
her devotion, her sanctity, her wom- 
anliness, makes her as incomparable 
amongst women as her son is incom- 
parable amongst men. I am some- 
what rigid in my idea that worship is 
due to God alone; nevertheless, it 
would have been hard for me to re- 
fuse to fall in and march with Cyril 
in his great dispute with Nestorius, 
and I am sensible of a kindly feeling 
for Pope Gregory the Great, because 
he at length settled the dispute by 
making it lawful to write ‘Holy Moth- 
er of God’after Mary’s name. Neither 
have I any disposition to quarrel with 
the devotional habit the peasants 
have of stopping to kneel before the 
Mother as she appears above the 
rural altars on the waysides of Italy. 
On the quay of the Bosporus, as one 
approaches Therapia, there is an 
arched vault of an ancient ruin in 
which a poor hunchbacked Greek 
keeps a candle always burning before 
a wretched picture of the Virgin. In 
front of that humble church I habitu- 
ally. stopped my caique, and, going 
in, dropped a piastre in the alms box, 
and crossed myself. The deformed 
keeper kept his light, such as it was, 
burning in the world; my money 
helped give him bread and maintain 
The sign was reverence to 
her who is to be the pattern of moth- 
ers while the earth endures; and 
such worship as there was in my sal- 
utation and gift went up to God with 
as much acceptance, in my belief, as 
if it had been rendered with organ 
accompaniments amidst the splendors 
of St. Peters.” 

There was a decided movement 
amongst the audience at these words. 
Uncle Midas was allowing himself to 
be carried away again. The rustle, 
however, brought him back to his 
subject. 

“IT beg pardon,” he said, with 
charming candor. ‘‘If I have wan- 


after which there was small chance to dered a little, charge the fault to my 
enjoy boyhood according to our ideas | great love of good women. The two, 
of its enjoyment. By overwhelming Joseph and Mary, I was saying, pos- 
men, women, and children with du-| sessed the secret of our Lord’s ori 


ties, they put existence in iron jackets. 


To neglect the rules, or the least of , ship 


When I consider their relation- 


gin. 
to him, it becomes impossible 


them, was to invoke perdition. And for me to think they did not tell him 
besides—” Uncle Midas drew his gray al] they knew about him. I prefer to 


cap well down, 
a moment. ‘‘I about 
say,” he then continued, 


there was 


and meditated believe the story came first from her. 
to She knew it best; 
‘‘that most: and, as to the time the tale 
another cause to cut’ was told, exactness is of no impor- 


she loved him 


short the jocund marginal period tance. The hour, we may be sure, 


of our Lord which must not be over- was auspicious. 


She held him clasp- 


looked—a cause peculiar to himself, ' ed in her arms; his head lay upon her 
and, in my judgment, more influen- | breast; from that soft, pure pillow 
tial even than the Talmudic rules. ' he looked up into her eyes, and then 


His precocity was miraculous. 


Ata ghe remembered that he was the Mes- 


time when other children are muling giah, and she the most blessed of 
in their mothers’ arms, the cells of his "women; and from that moment he 
understanding began to enlarge and ' was lost to all the claims of boyhood. 


fill with knowledge. 


must have been like the gradual rise ' jy 


The process In the good old language so near- 


descriptive of the indescriba- 


of water in the basin of a spring; at ble, ‘The grace of God was upon 


all events,the knowledge was of a kind 


to make him preternaturally serious, | r 
and it was not derived from books or children, he at least went to school? 


school-masters.”’ 


him.’”’ 
‘Well, if he did not play as other 


one of the auditors said; and Uncle 


‘You think the angels waited upon Midas hastened to reply: 


him?” interposed Nan. . 


<<Tf Nazareth had a school—and the 


The question was asked with such better opinion is that the village was 
artlessness that Uncle Midas, who had | 
been talking with self-concentration, 
looked at her half startled. — 


not so favored—it is to be kept in 
mind that scholars could not be ad- 


' mitted before the age of six, and that 


‘by heart. After six years—certainly 


all instruction was limited to the law, 
and entirely oral. The master sat on 
a raised seat; the children, on the 
floor, simply repeated what he recited 
to them until they knew the lesson 


after he came to know himself—our 
Lord was taught, I think, by his 
mother. She may have initiated him 
in the alphabet earlier. Anyhow, I 
delight in imagining the two at work. 
The torah is spread upon her knee; 
he has a hand over her shoulder, she 
an arm about his waist; he is quick 
to apprehend; their voices are low 
and sweet; at times they turn to each 
other, and it is the old story— 

‘Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake 

again.’” 

Uncle Midas’ voice was a little 
tremulous, but he went on in the 
same strain: | 

‘‘After the lad came to know him- 
self, the knowledge enforced solem- 
nity and serious thought. The old 
master who painted him trudging 
after Joseph with a basket of tools 
had the true conception of him about 
this time, for he was humble and un- 
complaining, and delighted in ser- 
vice. Of out-door employments, I am 
sure he most loved that of the shep- 
herd. In following the capricious 
flocks as they wandered over the 
broad Esdraelon, he could freely in- 
dulge the expectancy of revelation 
that must have been his constant con- 
dition of mind. I have had visions 
of him out in the historic plain, sun- 
burned, large-eyed, oval-faced, lean- 
ing upon a crook, a dog by his side. 
W hat time he is not observant of his 
charge, he is listening for voices, at- 
tentive to each passing wind, or gaz- 
ing at the clouds for seraphic mes- 
sengers; or giving heed to the emo- 
tions of his own being in the hope of 
their becoming tell-tales of all he so 
wished. How tenderly he would 
carry the weaklings of the herd down 
the steeps and over the stony places! 
He loved them and they loved him. 
* * * The herdsmen of Nazareth 
were ignorant and poor; still, they 
complied with the law, and at least 
once every year went up to Jerusalem 
after the custom of the feast. In the 
procession, on one such occasion, 
there was a family the head of which 
was a plain, serious-looking, middle- 
aged man, with whom the world 
has since become acquainted as 
Joseph. fFlis wife, Mary, was then 
about twenty-seven years of age, 
gentle, modest, sweet-spoken, of fair 
complexion, with eyes of violet-blue, 
and hair balf brown, half gold. She 
rode a donkey. James, Joses, Simon 
and Jude, full-grown sons of Joseph, 
walked with their father. A child of 
Mary, twelve years old, walked near 
her. It is not at all likely that the 
group attracted specialattention from 
their fellow-travelers. ‘The peace of 
the Lord be with you!’ they would 
say in salute, and have return in 
kind. More than eighteen hundred 
years have passed since that obscure 
family made that pious pilgrimage. 
Could they come back and make it 
now, the singing, shouting and wor- 
ship that would go with them would 
be without end; not Solomon in all 
his glory, nor Cesar, nor any or all 
of the modern kings, would have 
such attendance. Let us single out 
the boy, that we may try and see him 
as he was—afoot like his brethren, 
small, growing, and therefore slen- 
der. His atiire was simple; on his 
head a white handkerchief, held in 
place by a cord, one corner turned 
under at the forehead, the other 
corners loose. <A tunic, also white, 
covered him from neck to knees, girt 
at the waist. Hisarms and legs were 
bare; on his feet were sandals of the 
most primitive kind, being soles of 
ox-hide attached to the ankles by 
leathern straps. He carried a stick 
that was much taller than himself. 
The old painters, called upon to ren- 
der this childish figure on canvas, 
would have insisted upon distin- 
guishing it with a nimbus at least; 
some of them would have filled the 
air over its head with cherubs; some 
would have had the tunic plunged 
into a pot of madder; the very cour- 
tierly amongst them would have 
blocked the way of both mother and 
son with monks and cardinals. The 
boy’s face comes tu me very clearly. 
I imagine him by the road-side on a 
rock which he has climbed, the bet- 
ter to see the procession winding 
picturesquely through the broken 
country. His head is raised in an 
effort at far sight. The light of an 
intensely brilliant sun is upon his 
countenance, which in general cast is 
oval and delicate. Under the folds 
of the handkerchief I see the fore- 
head, covered by a mass of projecting 
sunburned blonde hair, which the 
wind has taken liberties with and 
tossed into tufts. The eyes are in 
shade, leaving a doubt whether they 
are brown, or violet like his moth- 
er’s; yet they are large and health- 
fully clear, and still retain the par- 
allelism of arch between brow and 
upper lid usually the characteristic 
of children and beautiful women. 
The nose is of regular inward curve, 
joined prettily to a short upper lip 
by nostrils just full enough to give 
definition to transparent shadows in 
the corners. The mouth is small, 
and open slightly, so that through 
the scarlet freshness of its lines I 
catch a glimpse of two white teeth. 
The cheeks are ruddy and round, 
and only a certain squareness of chin 
tells of years this side the day the 
Magi laid their treasures at his feet. | 
Putting face and figure together, and 
mindful of the attitude of interest in 
what is passing before him, the lad 
as I see him on the rock is handsome 


and attractive. When the journey | 


shall have ended, and his mother 
made him ready for the court of the 
temple, he may justify a more wor- 
shipful description; we may then see 
in him the promise of the Saviour of 
Men in the comeliness of budding 
youth, his sad destiny yet far in the 
future.”—- General Lew Waullace, in 
Harper’s Magazine for December. 


THE ARCTIC TREE. 


A well-shaped hemlock shrub is 
best suited for this purpose. Fix it 
firmly in a board low box. The idea 
is to give the shrub the appearance 
of a tree heavily loaded down with 
snow and ice. The snow effect is se- 
cured by tearing (not cutting) cotton 
batting into long narrow strips, and 
fastening them with thread or fine 
wire along the top of each branch. 
When this has been done, the tree 
will begin to look quite wintry. Now 
for the ice. Almost all large toy 
stores in cities have glass icicles in 
stock. Suspend these icicles along 
the snow-covered branches. The 
weight of the glass will cause them 
to droop quite naturally. Then over 
the whole tree sprinkle ‘‘diamond 
dust’”—a preparation of mica, to be 
had at almost any drug store, which 
will make the snow glisten and give 
the green of the tree a frosty look. 
Tinsel shreds also may be used to 
advantage. About the base of the 
tree an Arctic scene may be introduc- 
ed. Cover the box with cotton to 
represent the snow-clad earth. Snow- 
houses may be made of the same ma- 
terial, and skillful fingers will find 
little difficulty in- fashioning a few 
Esquimaux. A sledge and a half- 
dozen toy dogs will complete the 
scene. Over all sprinkle the magic 
powder. Pure white candles should 
be used to light the tree, which, with 
its contrasts of dark green and snow 
white, will make a fairy-like picture. 
If the glass icicles cannot be obtained 
a substitute may easily be found in 
small cylindrical glass beads, which 
are to be bought almost anywhere. 
Make strings of these on white thread 
four or five inches long, and hang 
them on the branches. Instead of 
the diamond dust, isinglass may be 
powdered very fine in a mortar, but 
it is better if possible to obtain it al- 
ready prepared. Tinsel may be 
bought in sheets and cut up into very 
narrow strips, but this, too, is better 
when made for the purpose. Give 
the ‘‘Arctic Tree” a trial. We are 
sure you will likeit. Remember tha 
it will appear to best advantage only 
when the room is darkened and the 
candles lighted.—Our Youth. 


BREVITIES. 


There are nearly 38,000,000 acres 
of vacant Government land in the 
State. 

United States Marshal Franks sold 
a lot of seized opium last week for 
about $24,000. 


In England, eggs are carried in 
the mail packed in little boxes made 
for the purpose. 


The Duke of Manchester announces 
a permanent reduction of 25 per cent 
in rents on all his estates in Ireland. 


The earnings of the Canadian Pa- 
cific for November were $1,073,000, 
against $815,000 for the same month 
of last year. 


Captain McMickan, of the Cunard- 
er Umbria, has completed 800 
trips across the Atlantic, besides 9 
trips to India and ten to Mediterra- 
nean ports, having traveled in all 
about 1,900,000 miles, carried about 
150,000 passengers, and having had 
the care of vessels and cargoes valued 
at $480,000,000. 


The failure of the famous Gunpow- 
der Plot of Guy Fawkes by which the 
Houses of Parliament were to be de- 
stroyed November 5,.1605, is still 
commemorated in the church of St. 
Mary Le Bow, London, by an annual 
sermon, for which a sum of money 
was bequeathed more than two cen- 
turies ago. 


Between May 17th and October 21st 
the New York Flower and Fruit Mis- 
sion distributed 89,205 bouquets in 
the hospitals and tenement-houses, 
besides over 1,700 jars of condensed 
milk, beef extract, and jelly, and 
large quanties of berries, oranges, 
grapes, and eggs to the destitute sick, 
all at an expense of less than $30. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF, 


753 Mission Street, 
(Bet. Third and Fourth. ) 


GILDER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Mats, Passe Partouts, Window Shades, 
Cornicés, etc., and Frames of every descrip- 
tion. Old mirror or picture frames regilded. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


bw and all their imperfections, including Fa- 
™ cial Development, Superfiuous Hair, Birth 
sa Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles. Red 
Nose, Acne, Heads, Scars, Pitting and 

- their treatment. Dr. John H. Woodbury, 
87 N. Pearl St., ALBANY,N.Y. Est’b'd 1870, Send Wc. for book 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


ur Grent Specialty is growing and distributi 
ES. We have all the latest novelties and finest 
sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit all 
: ype. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose from. 
e send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Post 
Offices, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled, 

3 10 $8 to $i 


i2 PLANTS SS to 
New 78 Pree, 
Address THE. TEE & 


Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Happy New Year! 


E SEEMS EARLY TO SAY ANYTHING ABOUT THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS, 


and may seem selfish on our part to mention it. But we want to have a good time, and want 
all our friends and customers to share it with us as far as nome wé are going to offer to buy 


for the little folks whu live far away, too far to come an 


BEAUTIFUL DOLLS, with eyes that open and shut. 
ROCKING HORSES, 
DOLLS’ COACHES 


stock of 
HANDSOME TOYS, 
BOYs’ WAGONS, 
SPLENDID GAMES, 
MUSIC BOXES, 


select for themselves from the large 


PRETTY THINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


Made of Wood, of Tin, of Iron or Steel, of Silver, of Leather, of Glass, of everything you can 
think of—from a few cents each up to a good many dollars, even more than some folks can well 
e that have to work hard for their money. We have one lady who will be kept busy nearly 
all the time from now till Christmas selecting things to be sent away, and she has real good 
taste, too, and can please the little folks almost as well as they could please themselves, for she 


has had to do so much of this kind of work that she knows very well how todo it. 


Then, be- 


sides toys aud things to keep, we offer you a great many good things to eat, and to assist in 
making up fine dinners, so that you can invite everybody to come and dine with you. 


Cranberries cheap now. # 


Citron for a while yet, # th. ...... 25 and 30c¢ 
Lemon and Orange Peel, # Ih........ 20@25c 
Fine imported Currants...... .. 8@10c 
Imported Seedleses Raisins.............. 
Domestic 6@10c 
Best table Raisins, 20 ths ............ .... $2 25 
Choice table Raisins, 10 ... ....... $1 00 
Raisins for cooking, # Ib.................... 6@10c 
Fancy Cartoons Raisins, 3.tbs....... ..... 50c 
Best Pop Corn, shelled. ............ 8@4c 
Orange Jam and Marmalade......... 20@25c 


Fancy Orackers and Cookies, all k:nds. 


| 


Canned and Potted Meats................... 15@50c 
Oysters OF 11 @35C 
Largest Apples, box....... $1 CO@1 25 
Eastern Mince Meat, very cheap now. 


Preserve Ginger, only................ 75¢ 
Candy, all kinds, fb.................. 10@500 
Eight kinds of Nuts.................. 8@15c 


Imported or Domestic Oheese, all prices. 
Pure Spices or Flavoring Extracts. 
English Pickles and Sauces, all kinds. 
Maple Sugar and Syrup, strictly pure. 
Choice Eastern Hams, lower again. 


Then, we always have some fancy groceries about Holidats which we are glad to send you if 


wanted. 


If there were room, we would tell you a great deal about the kind of things that would 


be nice and good to send for, but we think you will all know pretty well what you want, and will 


think tosend to us for it. 


comes near the Holidays, and +hould not want to disappoint you. 


Christmas and Happy New Year. 


And be sure to send in good time, as we are always busy when it 


We wish you a very Merry 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


115 Clay Street, : - 


San Francisco. 


OF THE 
VARIOUS 


SAMPLES 


QUARTERLIES 


And S. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 
GEO. McCONNELL, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


757 MARKET STREET, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


PUBLISH KEKS OF THE§PACIFIOC 
Take pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation as a literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon soci-l, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outd: or studies of Califor. 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of ths mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

We offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
py THE PAC(FIC, sent to one address, for 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Franoiscoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


. .$1,346,670 46 
CHAS. A. LATON JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 
W. H. Titton. | Jas. CARROLL 
Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS iN — 


Gentiemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FORNISHING GOOD3, HATS, CAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


RUPTURE 


Have you heard of the astounding reduction for DR. 
. A. SHERMAN’S Famous Home Treatment. the only 
oe comfortand cure without operation 
or hindrance from labor! No steel or iron bands. Per- 
fect retention night and day, no chafing, suited to all 
Now S10 on of measure- 
men , nstr u > 8. cu a home and 
be happy, office 204 Broadway, New York. 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold in the H 
Headache Hay 50 Conta. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieatiop 
between the readers of THe Pactrio and ita ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 


BOX 2348. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


OPPOSITE Mrixna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
i, and is therefore far more econom- 
im ical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, 
and admirably adapted for inval- 
ids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


‘W.BARER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


ASON HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions for 
nineteen years, 100 styles, to o For Cash, 
Payments, or Rented, Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to free, 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Mason & HAMLIN, is conceded by com- 
tent Judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 
orte construction. 
Do not reamee one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. scriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


174 Tremont 8t., Boston, 149 Wabash Ave., Ohicagts 
46 E, 14th St. (Union Eq.), N, Ze 


CINCINNAT! BELLF OUNDR¥CO 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHIST TESTIMONIALS 
ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


WARKANTED,. Catalogue sent Free. 


ij. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULLY 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimers anp Pears for HUNCHES. &c. 
Send for Price and Catalowue. Address 


- McSHANE co., 
Mention this paper. Bal Md. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, DecemsBer 22, 1886. 


Ghe 


SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


BY REY. A. J. WELLS. 


It needs no elaborate definition; it 
is not a hidden and mysterious spirit, 
eluding search and baffling descrip- 
tion. Itis simply the spiri of obedi- 
ence to, and of sympathy with, Jesus 
Christ. He lays upon us certain com- 
mands, and these commands include 
heathen nations. They are so con- 
nected with his parting from his dis- 
ciples and with his posthumous min- 
istry as to make them very pathetic, 
but we cannot fail to see that they 
are also very definite and imperious, 
and so linked with the widening 
range of his work and with its uni- 
versal character as to make them very 
inspiring—‘‘All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth; go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations * 
and lo! I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” He had 
spoken of the coming of the Com- 
forter; he had promised to send the 
‘Spirit of Truth”; but God is not two, 
nor three; he is one, and the Holy 
Ghost is but Chrisi’s continued pres- 
ence in the earth. His ‘‘going away” 
meant his ‘‘coming again” as an abid-~ 
ing Spirit. The bodily presence was 
to give place to the spiritual, and his 
work was to overflow all limitations 


_of time and space, and extend its 


blessings to all men. Therefore, he 
said, ‘‘Lo! I am with you always”; 
therefore, also, the apostle said, ‘‘He 
hath ascended up far above all 
heavens that he mighi fill all things.” 
He was to be everywhere present, 
everywhere active, everywhere pow- 
erful; the inspiration of all hearts 
and the secret of all victory over 
principalities and powers. ‘‘All 
power is given unto me; therefore, go 
teach.” ‘‘He refers,” the author of 
‘‘Eece Deus” says, ‘‘to no difficulties, 
never provides for surrender or with- 
drawment, describes no boundaries, 
but speaks of the world asa unit, of 
all nations as scholars, and of his 
gospel as the theme of every teacher. 
* * * There are no modifications of 
the subject; the gospel is one, just as 
the sun is one, and human nature 


is as essentially one as is the divine 


nature. * * * Nostatesman ever 
spoke of the affairs of State with so 
much ease, confidence and compre- 
hensiveness as Jesus Christ spoke of 
the world. He looked with the eye 
and spoke with the voice of the Uni- 
versal Prince; yet the marks of recent 
wounds were on his hands and on his 
feet, and no man was ever more un- 
princely in his visible resources.” 
His confidence has ample basis when 
we remember that from thenceforth 
he was to bean Universal Presence, 
‘filling,’ Paul says, ‘‘all things, all 
time, all space, all hearts, all king- 
doms and masteries.” With his hand 
thus upon the sceptre of dominion, he 
says to his followers to-day, as he said 
to his first little band, ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature’; and it isnot for 
any to debate, but to obey. But, 
while the command is imperative, 
and the loyal church must have 
stamped upon its heart in letters of 
fire the old word, ‘‘Obedience,” he is 
yet the gentle One, who breaks no 
bruised reed, and overwhelms no one 
with sudden disclosure of destiny. 
Thus, when he saw the multitude he 
wus moved with compassion because 
they fainted, and, turning to his dis- 
ciples, he said, ‘‘Pray ye, therefore, 
the Lord of the harvest that he will 
send forth laborers into his harvest.” 
Will compassion exhaust itself in 
prayer? Yousay, ‘‘Is not the remedy 
very inadequate?” Aye, but there is 
in it and behind it an ulterior pur- 
pose. What ifit should be revealed 
to the praying disciples that they 
were to go? What, ifin compassion 
for the disciples themselves, the 
Lord engaged them first in prayer for 
the suffering world around them, 
and then, when they have drunk of 
his Spirit and touched the fountains 
of inspiration which are accessible 
only to praying men, he sets before 
them their work? He deals so with 
us; he gently and tenderly prepares 
us for service; does not thrust upon 
us at once the destiny we could not 
bear, but gradually lifts us out of 
our littlenes and feebleness, and 
calls out our strength. When the 
disciples have prayed, while ‘‘their 
faces shone, and strange impulses 
moved their strength,” then it was 
revealed to them that they were the 
laborers. These twelve Jesus sent 
forth and commanded them, say- 
ing, *‘Go, and as ye go, preach.” 
Observe, here is first sympathy, then 
power. They share the Master’s 
compassion, and then are empowered 
for service. But who is this that 
looks upon the multitude with the 
only right and adequate emotion? 
Who is this that feels with god-like 
compassion? It is written, ‘‘He call- 
ed hisdisciples and gave them pow- 
er.” Is hea peasant’s son who thus 
claimed the divine prerogative? Is 
hea man only who, invoking no 
higher name, and muttering from be- 
hind no veil of mystery, but in the 
very majesty of simplicity invests 
his disciples ‘‘within the circle of 
their mission,” with the almighti- 
ness of God? He is the origin! and 
fountain of this might, and is but an- 
ticipating the time when he shall ‘‘fill 
all things.” If we turn again to his 
last charge there is like recognition 
of human weakness and limitation. 


{t is an utterance of supreme impor- | 


tance. Why was it delayed? That 
the prepared disciples might receive 
it; that the inspiration of its closing 
word might be as a fire shut up in 
their bones. See how they were lim- 
ited: At first they are to move with- 
in the lines of their Jewish sym- 
pathies; ‘‘Go,” but not among 
the Gentiles; not into any city ofthe 


Samaritans; ‘‘Goto the lost sheep of | 


the House of Israel.” Later, he says 
to them, ‘‘You shall be my witnesses 
in Jerusalem and in Judea [they 
could understand that], and in Samar- 
ia [they could even sympathize with 
that], and in the uttermost parts of 
the earth |they heard that with si- 
lent amazement].” For this broader 
field they were gradually prepared, 
not so much by the enlargement of 
their sympathies for the Gentiles, as 
by the expansion of their ideas con- 
cerning their Master and his king- 
dom. Once they were crude in their 
conceptions of his kingdom; it meant 
to them restored Israel. Once they 
were limited in their estimate of their 
Master; he was a Jewish rabbi, and 
they marveled that he talked to a 
woman. Puzzled at times, awed 
into silence, afraid to ask him a ques- 
tion because of strange gleams of 
majesty—outshinings of power—they 
yet thought of him as a man, and 
were dismayed when he was arrested, 
and hopeless when the grave shut 
himin. But the last days of his min- 
istry served to dissipate some mists, 
and they began, if not to see his 
truths in their proper perspective, 
yet to see their widening horizon. 
His sayings about ‘‘going away” and 
‘coming again,” his teachings con- 
cerning the Comforter, an abiding 
spiritual presence, his resurrection, 
declaring him to be the Son of God 
with power, his sudden appearances, 
his vanishing again as quickly, his 
unchanged tenderness after suffering 
the highest indignities, the spirit of 
his ministry unchanged though the 
wounds of cruel crucifixion were on 
his person—all this contributed to 
lift the disciples toward the spiritual 
and eternal, to enlarge their vision 
of things, to lift them up out of their 
narrowness, and to give them at once 
the idea of his ubiquity, and of the 
spiritual and universal character of 
his kingdom. When, therefore, he 
stands on Olivet and utters his last 
charge, when he says, ‘‘All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth; 
go ye, therefore, and teach all nations 
* * * and lo! Jam with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the 
world”; and when the cloud received 
him out of their sight the disciples 
‘‘returned to Jerusalem with great 
joy, and were continually in the tem- 
ple praising God.” What explains 
their changed feeling; their enlarged 
ideas, their conceptions of his king- 
dom as spiritual and universal, their 
expanded faith in Christ as One who 
is to ‘fill all things?” They have the 
feeling now that he ts within cali, and 
that a Divine Presence is henceforth 
in the world; and when Pentecost 
was come they recognized the inaug- 
uration of great spiritual forces 
which were to ‘‘abide forever,” and 
connected them instantly with 
the ascended Christ. ‘‘H» hath shed 
forth this which ye now see and hear; 
therefore [Oh, colossal word! oh, 
magnificent sweep of the apostle’s 
argument |—therefore,let all the house 
of Israel know assuredly that God 
hath made him both Lord and Christ.” 
In this strong word of Peter is seen 
the apostolic faith; there is the en- 
throned Christ, here is the evi- 
dence of his continued life in the 
earth. He is risen, but he is here; 
he hath shed forth this; therefore, 
let all men know assuredly that God 
hath made him Lord. He whom 
they loved and with whom they had 
lived in sweet companionship, is now 
the Universal Prince, and from 
thenceforth these disciples will see 
‘‘nothing great in the earth but man, 
and nothing great in man-but his 
soul’; and when they go out to exiles, 
dungeons, stakes, scourgings and 
crucifixions in order to teach men 
the truth as it isin Jesus; when they 
face all perils, endure all privations, 
sail all stormy seas to carry love and 
light to fellow-men, counting not 
their lives dear unto themselves— 
their devotion to human interests is 
seen to be but the reflection of their 
love and loyalty to Jesus Christ. Will 
any philosophy that may be framed 
out of the human life of Jesus explain 
the transformation of the disciples 
after his departure, or account for 
that enthusiastic devotion to him, 
which defied persecution and rejoic- 
ed in suffering, and lifted these hum- 
ble men to such heights of sacrifice 
as to make their lives, for all time, an 
inspiration? David Swing says that 
‘‘we of this mercenary and infidel 
age, being unable to see and reach 
the divine forehead of this missionary 
spirit, that loftiest shape of soul, can 
not do otherwise than come and whis- 
per our words of homage at his feet.” 
Will aught but an enthroned Christ 
explain it? Make him but a man 
only—beautiful,it may be in all good- 
ness, but only a martyr in the cause 
of truth, or a victim of his own con- 
suming zeal—and you destroy the 
idea of a race in peril, and take away 
the impulse to tryto save them. If 
men are not lost, and if we do not 
have the conviction that they are 
lost burned in by the spectacle of 
the Highest stooping to suffering and 
death in behoof of the race, and then 
advanced to bea Princeand a Saviour 
in heaven, we will not brave the per- 
ils of the South Sea Islands or the 
malarial death-belt of Africa to_save 
them. And history is the witness. 


Let our faith be liberal, and our char- ° 
. Malone, N. Y. 


ity wide and deep as the heart of 


Christ; but when it becomes vague 
and nebulous, and distinguished 
chiefly for what it does not believe, 
missionary fervor dies, and mission- 
ary effort ceases. The faith which 
does not lead us to love all, pity all, 
and help all, will not be felt as a 
force in the world; the faith which 
does not dominate the life lacks depth 
and vitality. Men will not deny 
themselves and sacrifice fora nega- 
tion. Infidelity builds no temples, 
reclaims no wanderer, visits no shore 
for purposes of mercy, lifts up no 
tribe or people from barbarism, does 
not give and sacrifice and die to prop- 
agate its ideas. We want a positive 
faith; we wanta divine Christ; we 
want to see clearly that the Lord 
Jesus thought the race needed a 
Saviour; we want to see him, after 
he has offered our sacrifice for sins, 
forever exalted to be a Princeand a 
Saviour, and we want to hear him 
saying, ‘‘Go teach all nations; as the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.” Get face to face with this as- 
cended Christ, and we shall not miss 
the conviction that whatever selfish- 
ness may say, or philosophy may 
think, the Lord God of heaven wants 
this missionary work done. 
Los Angeles, December 16, 1886. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JAN.2,1887 
GEN. 1: 26-31; 2: 1-3. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


Three leading thoughts are con- 
tained in this lesson—viz., the be- 
ginning of all things, the creation of 
man,and the day of rest. We are not 
told when the world was made. It 
may be millions of years since it was 
begun. It is enough for us to know 
that God made it. An attempt has 
sometimes been made to rob God of 
this honor. Since the original germ 
or cell-life has been found to be so 
small that the microscope can hardly 
discern it, some have thought that so 
little a thing could get into existence 
without any help, and other forms 
might grow from that. But it needs 
the power of God to make even a lit- 
tle thing when there is nothing from 
which to make it. We believe in the 
first verse of the first chapter of Gen- 
esis. When the world was ready, 
God said, ‘‘Let us make man in our 
image.” Although this image has 
been broken by the introduction of 


sin, yet many of its points of resem-. 


blance still remain. 

God is a mathematician. He knew 
all about ellipses and radius-vectors 
long before Kepler did, and is no 
stranger to squares and cubes. Man, 
also, knows. these things. God ap- 
preciates that which is grand and 
beautiful. He chose the mountains 
from which to speak to men of old, 
and he has painted many a flower 
with a skill that artists cannot excel. 
Men appreciate the same. God is a 
musician, and has choirs in the world 
above whose music has sometimes 
reached the earth. Sin has not de- 
stroyed the love of music in the hu- 
man race. Man also knows, as the 
beasts do not, what is the meaning of 
truth, justice, love and mercy, be- 
cause he is made.in the image of God. 
These, and other like resemblances, 
are beautiful even after sin has over- 
thrown the moral nature. These 
make it possible to live in comfort 
with many who have not had the lost 
image restored by Christian faith. 
When people object to the orthodox 
doctrine of human depravity and the 
need of regeneration because there is 
so much that is lovely in many un- 
converted persons, we agree with 
them in their statement of facts, but 
not in the conclusions to which they 
come. Man is not as bad as he can 
be, or life on earth would be intoler- 
able. But mora! qualities are those 
that fit for heaven. A man fell from 
a ship in mid ocean, and sank a thou- 
sand feet. He was not as low as he 
could be. He might have gone down 
a mile, or even two, but he was too 
far down to live. So man may, in 
some matters, retain the image in 
which he was created, and yet lack 
the one thing needful. A corpse may 
resemble a sleeping beauty, but many 
a mother can tell how much she has 
wished it were alive. 

The day of rest is the last leading 
thought in this lesson. God rested 
on the seventh day. He could not 
have needed rest for his own refresh- 
ment, nor could the day have been in 
any way different from other days. 
The intention evidently was to show 
that on this earth a seventh part of 
the time is to be spent in exercises 
not connected with our daily toil. 
The Sabbath was a well-known insti- 
tution long before it was proclaimed 
a holy day from Sinai. In order to 
realize the full benefit of this day, 
all must observe the sameday. When 
Christian people disturb this order, 
and observe different days, they de- 
feat the great end for which the Sab- 
bath was instituted. Since the law 
concerning the Sabbath was in force 
long before the ceremonial law of the 
Jews, it may be expected to continue 
in force long after the need of these 
ceremonies has passed away. 


Correction.—In Rev. Dr. Steven- 
son’s address, which we copied into 
Tue Pactric of December Ist, two 
grave typographical errors occurred. 
In the fifth line of the third para- 
graph the word ‘‘preambles” should 
have been ‘‘principles;” and in the 
twenty-sixth line from the bottom of 
the column, instead of ‘‘repress out,” 
it should read ‘‘represent.” 


It is said that William A. Wheeler, 
ex-Vice-President, is a confirmed in- 
valid at his home in the village of 


fublishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book- buyers, and solicit correspondence from 


librarians of public and private libraries, and 


from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 


SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TsACHEsS’ BI- 


BLES 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


ESTATE OF CHARLES H. FRENCH, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned 
administrator- of the estate of Charles H, 
French, deceased, to the creditors of, and all 
persons having claims against, the said de- 
ceased, to exbibit them with the necessary 
vouchers, within four months after the first 

blication of this notice, to the said admin- 
istrator, at the office of R. Thompson, at 
No. 76 Montgomery Block, in the city and 
county of San Francisco, the same being his 
place for the transaction of the business of 
the said estate, in the city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California. 

SYLVESTER MERRILL, 

Administrator of the Estate of Charles H. 
French, deceased. 

Dated at San Francisco, Dec. 14, 1886. 


IN THE BED-ROOM TO THE ART ROOMS 


Of the Califorma Furniture Company’s 
house, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street. is a mag- 
nificent set of richly carved mahogany; a 
cheval glass stands in one corner, a French 
cabinet for holding ornaments in another, a 
lady’s escritoire in another. In the fourth 
corner is an armoire with a glass door, with 
a chest of drawers, in bird’s-eye maple. 
There also is seen an Oriental couch, a luxu- 
riant chair for lounging, a table in the form 
of an artist’s placque, and a mahogany cot- 
tage chair in plush, mounted in brass. 


WANTED. 


Wanted, by a lady living among the mount- 
ains, and three miles from any school, a sit- 
uation as cook in a Christian family where 
she can send her boy, in his tenth year, to 
school. Will make liberal allowance for his 
board. Would like to have him do chores to 
help pay for board. She is willing to do the 
washing for a small family and help iron. 
Address Mrs. E. P. Hemmings, Murphys, 
Calaveras county, Cal. 


IN THE DINING-ROOM TO THE ART 
ROOMS 


Of the California Furniture Company’s 
house, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street, is a 
broad mahogany dining table, now so gen- 
erally in use. There is a sideboard patent- 
ed after an old English design. It stands 
over eight feet high, and is supported by 
rich columns; the back is of glass, and trim- 
mings of brass. A buffet or side table of 
mahogany, richly carved dining-room chairs 
in embossed leather, and several nicely carv- 
ed rockers are also in this room. 


Mr. P. M. Barber has used Ely’s Cream 
Balm for Catarrh in his family, and com- 
mends it very highly. A lady is recovering 
the sense of smell. A Tunkhannock lawyer 
known to many of our readers says he was 
cured of deafness.— Pitiston, Pa., Gazette. 

I find that Ely’s Cream Balm is all that is 
claimed for it. I used it for catarrh and ear- 
ache. It has done me good. My sister 
also used it, and it has helped her very 
much. A good many are using it out here 
with good results.—Mrs. M. M. Weather- 
man, Welville, Mon. 


Those who preach, lecture, declaim or 
sing will and do find Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar the speediest restorative of 
the voice in cases of hoarseness. It also 
cures coughs and sore throat rapidly and 
completely. Sold by all druggists at 25c, 
50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphar Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!llsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c, 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


IN THE ART ROOMS 


At the California Furniture Company’s ware- 
house, 220 to 226 Bush street, the doors are 
all hung with draperies to blend with the 
carpets and furniture, as well as with the pa- 
per on the wall. The windows are draped, 
also to match, in brocatelle. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


W. W. Brier & Son, wholesale and retail 
booksellers and dealers in Sabbath-school 
and church supplies, have removed from 13 
Sansome street to more commodious quar- 
ters, now occupying the ground floor and 
basement at 42 Geary street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PactrFic. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits— made to order, or ready made. We 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 
speak. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


Piso’s Remedy for Oatarrh is agreeable to 
use. It is not a liquid ora snuff. 50c. 


SEEDS! 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Ete. 
Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Etc., Etc. 


0G” Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 
arately, and sent on application. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST., 8. F. 


| 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BREAEFAST. 

‘“‘By a thorough’ knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’— 

Vivil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half pound tins, by Grocers, label- 
ed thus: JAMES EPPS & Co., 

HomcpaTuic CHEMISTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Special Offer 
TO AGENTS, 


I will ship, in localities Ties 
where, as yet, I have no 9% 
agent one sample No. 2 Be 
‘New Becker’? Washer: 
and ‘‘Empire’’ Wringer, 
at WHOLESALE prices. “5 

E. W. MELVIN, Prop. 
Orrice: 806 J 8t., Sacramento. P. O. Box $12. 


THE BEST-FITTING 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


11 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


Gents Furnishing Goods. 


SEEDS! 


Alfalfa, Onion Sets, 
Grass, Clover, Vegetable 
And Flower Seeds. 


Send for large, illustrated, descriptive and 
priced Calalogue, mailed free. 


E. J. BOWEN, 
Seed Merchant, 
815 and 817 SANSOME S8T., SAN FRANCISCO 


Holiday Music 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


No gift to a lover of music can be more ap- 
propriate, or give more enduring pleasure, 


than our excellent collections of the finest mu- | 


sic, such as are here mentioned. Any book 
mailed promptly for retail price. 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Beethoven’s Sonatas, celebrated Lebert and 
Von Bulow edition, 2 vols., each $3; or, cloth 
embossed, each, $6. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, $1. 

Chopin’s Mazurkas ($1), his Nocturnes (60c) 
and his Waltzes (50c), 

Franz’s Album of Songs, $2. 

Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album, $1.50. 


POPULAR COLLECTIONS. 
Choice Vocal Duets, $1. 


Minstrel Songs $2. 
Rhymes and Tunes, $1. 


Young People’s Classics for Piano, $1. 


Gems of Strauss, $2; gilt, $3. 
XMAS CANTATAS. 


King Winter, 30 cts. Oaught Napping, 30 cts. 
Christmas Gift, 25 cts. Message of Xmas, 30c. 


SEND FOR LISTS. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


0. H. DITSON & OO., £67 Broadway, N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


LED IN 


fone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


HNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
‘Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Where to Buy 


«cs 


PIANOS. 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos, 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and al! tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


139 Post St., - San Francisco 


The Best Place To Buy 


FOR A SMALL AMOUNT OF MONEY. 


SMALL STORE. FINE INSTRUMENTS 
PRICE, FINISH. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


You are invited to test and compare before 
buying. 
PIANOS to RENT | ORGANS for SALE 


J. T. BOWERS & SON, 
719 Market St., San Francisco. 


OS" Naxt doorto Bancroft’s new building. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS; 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d31 


New and Cheaper Editions 
Valuable Books. 


“STEPPING HEAVENWARD,” 
BY MRS. E. PRENTISS. 
12mo; 432 pages. Cloth, $1. By mail, $1.10. 
80th Thousand. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


Author of ‘“‘Stepping Heavenward,’’ with por- 
trait and five full-page illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth (by mail, $1.65); $1.50. 


16th Thousand. 


‘ nn by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
ork. 


W. W. BRIER & SON. 


42 Geary Street, 


~ Our Readers 


Should send for a copy of the Home 

issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 

— of nearly two thousand useful articles 
nt free to any address, on application. 


Cal.. 


Gospel Hymns 


Consolidated. 


AND 


CHEAPER 


EDITION. 


“EXCELSIOR EDITION.” 


Tinted Paper Covers 


Limp Cloth Covers, - 


If sent by mail, add for postage. On paper, 


Old edition at same prices as formerly. 


$40 per 100 
= “a 45 
- = = 50 sé 


and cloth covers, 5 cents; board covers, 6 cents. 
nd for Catalogues of the 


Latest Church and Sabbath-School Music. 


— — —0 


Way. C7. BRIER & SOn 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SABBATH -SCHOOL. 


D CHURCH SUPPLIES. 
42 Geary Street, San | 


Francisco, Cal. 
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Patterns 0 > Mustrated 
rame given." Catal free. 
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